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“A Rare Library in Themselves” 


“IT keep all my numbers of the 
Digest on file that I may be able to 
refer to them from time to time as 
they constitute a rare library in 


themselves. Occasionally one gets 
away as I have loaned some to 
friends who do not remember 
to return them. So in the 


future I shall refer all borrowing 
friends to you with the suggestion 
that they will do better by having 
undisputed possession of the Digest 
if they subscribe. . Believe me, 
as ever, a reader whose digestion has 
improved since he has read your in- 
valuable publication.’’—A. W. L. 


His Approach to the Digest 


“As for being a booster for your 
magazine nothing gives me greater 
pleasure. I feel that in recommend- 
ing the Digest to my friends I am 
doing them a real service. It’s a 
fine thing to sit down and begin to 
read with the assurance that every- 
thing in the magazine is going to be 
worth reading. That is always my 
approach to the Digest. I am en- 


closing a check for my renewal and 
also for a new binder.’’—J. M. 


Thank You 


“T have been in public life for 
forty-five years and yet your Read- 
er’s Digest comes to me as a sort of 
post-graduate course. After almost 
every article I just say ‘Wonderful!’ 
and glorify those who have brought 
it to pass.’’—C. L. E. C. 


Perhaps Your Friends Would 
Enjoy It Too 


. I was not aware that such 


a publication existed. I think 
it is remarkable—pure_ gold.’’— 
>. 2. B 


“TI do not know why my attention 
has not been called to your publica- 
tion until about a month ago, when 
a friend handed me a few numbers 
published last year. You are doing 
the busy business man a real service, 
and I certainly take pleasure in con- 
gratulating you.’’—J. B. O 
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Lest We Forget China 


Condensed from The Outlook (July 30, '24) 
Lawrence F, Abbott, Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


OT long ago I spent a week-end 


interior. This is what happens out 
with a friend who is jubilant 


in the native woodlands: The rain 


because he has saved a black- 
walnut tree in front of his house by 
the most careful medical and surgical 
treatment, although at least one ex- 
pert had given it up. On my friend’s 
library table I found reprint from 
the ‘‘Congressional Record’ of a 
speech which quite revived my faith 
in Congressional government. The 
speaker was the Hon. Martin L. 
Davey, of Kent, Ohio. 


Unfortunately, there is a common 
impression that, while there is a 
large quantity of vociferously ex- 
pressed opinions in Congress, there 
is very little knowledge or wisdom. 
Mr. Davey’s speech ought to go far 
to correct that impression. It is 
wise, based upon expert knowledge, 
and, what is most hopeful of all, 
apparently commanded the approval 
of his fellow-Congressmen. 


Here are some of the interesting 
things Mr. Davey said: 


“It is said that it takes nature 
10,000 years to make an inch of fer- 
tile top soil. The whole lower Mis- 
sissippi Delta, in fact the whole lower 
valley, is made up of such top soil 
that has been swept down from the 
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comes down through the leaves and 
settles into the loose, porous soil and 
finds its way into the subsoil, and 
from there to the springs which feed 
the little streams, and they in turn 
feed the rivers. But man comes 
along and cuts away the forest cover- 
ing, leaving behind him the debris, 
making a veritab] tinder-box and a 
constant fire haza i. Then the fire 
sweeps over the land and destroys 
the remaining vegetation. Then 
when the rain comes down, it sweeps 
across the surface of the land and 
takes with it the fertile top soil that 
nature has taken centuries to build 
up. 
“There is in Vinton County, Ohio, 
one township of 10,000 acres that 
tells the sad story of what has hap- 
pened. It was once covered with a 
magnificent growth of trees. Then 
the trees were cut down; fire swept 
over the land destroying the remain- 
ing vegetation, followed by floods 
that took the fertile top soil. Two 
years ago just three families existed 
in this whole township of 10,000 
acres, and one could not find a bird 
nor even a rabbit. So the destruc- 
tion of timber is of more far-reach- 
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ing importance than merely the loss 
of lumber. 

“T am reliably informed that the 
city of Columbus, Ohio, was threat- 
ened with a water famine a year ago 
last summer, just as many cities 
have been threatened in the recent 
past. The people of Columbus were 
warned that there was a bare three 
days’ supply in the reservoir. Their 
water is taken from the Scioto River, 
which was nearly dried up. Nothing 
but a providential rain saved them 
from the catastrophe. This condi- 
tion is due very largely to the de- 
struction of the woodlands around 
the head-waters of these streams. It 
is the woodlands that hold the water 
in check and allow it to seep out 
gradually. Without that there can 


only be alternating floods and 
droughts. 

“T would like to leave this with 
you as a concluding thought. All of 


us have heard for years past of the 
famine conditions in China. That 
country once had a wonderful cov- 
ering of trees, very similar to that 
in America; but China, poor benight- 
ed land that it is, did what we are 
doing in America—cut away its trees 
and allowed the land to be burned 
over. The vegetation was destroyed 
over vast areas; then the water swept 
over the land and carried with it the 
fertile top soil. So there are mil- 
lions of acres in China that consti- 
tute a barren waste not capable of 
producing vegetation. China has one 
crop in seven years, and in the other 
years of that period must look to the 
world for food to feed her teeming 
millions. 

“China has become, and will re- 
main for long years, a land of per- 
petual famine because she has de- 
stroved her forest covering, subiject- 
ing herself to the devastation of al- 
ternating floods and droughts, and 


has sacrificed the fertile top soil over 
a vast portion of her domain. 


“Gentlemen, I beg of you to con- 
sider this problem as among the 
very great and far-reaching things 
affecting America. Oh, there are 
many things of small importance on 
which we waste our time in useless 
discussion, while we are allowing the 
process of devastation and deforesta- 
tion and wastefulness to consume 
the heritage which has come to us 
under the providence of God and 
through the heroic sacrifices of our 
forefathers, and we have disregarded 
the safety and welfare of our herit- 
age. 

“That is my plea to you. I think 
there is nothing that affects the fu- 
ture of America more, and very few 
things that are of equal importance. 
yentlemen, I hope it may be possible 
for us here to do that thing which is 
so necessary for our children and our 
children’s children. Even though 
we may not personally suffer within 
our lifetime, let us do the thing that 
is obviously our duty, and protect 
America, and keep it worth while 
for other men in the future to live 
in and to admire and to love. I 
thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.)”’ 


It is really quite delightful to see 
how Congress can lay aside partisan- 
ship when it comes to a question of 
fundamental human existence. Mr. 
Davey’s speech was not political, nor 
did it urge the interests of any spe- 
cial State or community; it was just 
about trees. 


We shall have reached the mil- 
lennium when we elect men to Con- 
gress who are experts in at least one 
subject, and when the welfare of 
human beings is considered with as 
much wisdom and as little partisan 
prejudice as the welfare of trees. 
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The Domestic Lite of Birds 


Excerpts from “Human Traits of Birds’ in The Mentor (August '24) 
Lee S. Crandall, Curator of Birds, N. Y. Zoological Park 


OURTSHIP among birds is di- 
C rect and to the point. There 

are no halfway measures, no 
long engagements, no postponements. 
In most species the chief burdens of 
courtship devolve upon the male. 
Song takes an active part, with in- 
tricate plumage displays. graceful 
dances, and fiercely fought battles. 
And just as a man must have a home 
and visible means of support before 
he can properly marry, so must the 
bobolink, grosbeak, or thrush guar- 
antee protection and food before he 
secures a mate. Almost invariably, 
when the birds return in the spring 
from their southern migration, we 
find the first arrivals are males only. 
In late April or early May, flocks 
of cock bobolinks can be found in 
suitable fields, living and feeding to-~ 
gether in perfect amity. Toward the 
middle of the month we will find 
the birds widely scattered and a 
babel of sound greets the ear. A 
little observation will show that each 
bird holds sway over a section of 
the meadow and that any intrusion 
by a rival is met with instant attack. 
The proud possessor has a favorite 
perch, perhaps a bush or a tall weed, 
from which he pours forth his mel- 
ody, his throat bursting and the 
white feathers of his back spread to 
the utmost. The object is obvious: 
he is advertising to the newly arrived 
females of the species that he is 
the owner of a fine suburban plot, 
with assurance of all the necessities 
and even the luxuries of bobolink 
life, and that, if desired, he is pre- 
pared to erect an attractive one- 
room bungalow. 

A female presently approaches the 
territory and, if pleased with the 
prospect, remains as his accepted 
mate. The little space of meadow 
becomes sacred to the newly wedded 
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pair, and nothing short of death will 
separate them. ‘Until death do us 
part’”’ has a real meaning in bird life. 

As soon as family cares are over, 
the male bobolink loses his hand- 
some wedding costume and assumes 
the plain, protectively colored plum- 
age of the female and young. The 
family joins forces with others from 
the same and neighboring fields, and 
flocks roam far and wide, wherever 
food is plentiful, before leaving for 
their winter home in Brazil. Ter- 
ritorial claims are forgotten, be- 
cause the babies can fend for them- 
selves and there is no longer urgent 
need for easily secured food. 

Some birds nest in colonies, usually 
for mutual protection or because of 
searcity of nesting sites. Great 
cities, numbering thousands of nests 
are often formed. The murres, 
which breed on rocky islands off 
the North Atlantic coasts, build no 
nests but deposit their single eggs 
in the tiniest crevices on the face of 
the cliffs. Since the number of these 
niches is limited, they are greatly 
sought, and fierce battles are waged 
for their possession. The safety of 
the egg in such encounters is in 
great danger, but nature has pro- 
vided for this contingency, for the 
egg is shaped like a top, so that 
it will turn in a very small circle if 
it is caused to roll. The eggs are 
strangely and weirdly marked with 
spots and streaks of color, and in- 
vestigation leads to the belief that 
no two are alike and that each bird 
lays an approximately similar egg 
year after year. Experienced 
mothers are thus able to distinguish 
the centers of their own particular 
hopes—a _ difficult feat among so 
many. 

Most birds are monogamous. How- 
ever, polygamy is customary with 
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some birds, particularly the great- 
tailed grackles, and the long-tailed 
whidahs of Africa. Each male 
gathers to himself a harem of from 
two to five or six females, which 
he guards with as much assiduity as 
any sultan. There may be a surplus 
of females in these species, but prob- 
ably also many weak or immature 
males are unable to secure mates. 


Among certain birds, notably the 
Australian emu and some other os- 
trich-like birds, ‘“‘emancipated”’ fe- 
males are the rule. Here the lady 
does the courting; with the emu this 
consists largely of a loud booming, 
accomplished by means of enlarged 
air sacks in the neck. The emu is 
a very irregular layer, depositing her 
beautiful great green eggs at inter- 
vals of from two days to a week. 
No nest is built, and it is the duty 
of the harassed male to follow her 
movements closely, and to cover with 
bits of grass and straw the eggs she 
deigns to lay. The clutch varies 
from two to three to as many as 18 
eggs, and just how he keeps track 
of them all is still among the mys- 
teries. At any rate, when he feels 
that no more are to appear, he scoops 
a shallow place in the ground and 
gathers into it his scattered treas- 
ures. Then he humbly begins the 
process of incubation, a task which 
lasts for eight weeks, the longest 
incubation period known among 
birds. When the babies finally 
emerge, he lavishes on them an at- 
tention that no mother could excel, 
for a year and a half. And in the 
meantime Mother Emu has been 
roaming the country, “booming” for 
another mate! 


A perfect counterbalance for the 
freedom of the female emu is fur- 
nished by the hornbills. These birds 
nest in cavities in great trees of the 
jungle. Only one egg is laid, and 
as soon as it is deposited the male 
plasters up the opening, leaving only 
a narrow, vertical slit. Through this 
aperture he feeds his prisoner, and 
in due course the youngster as well. 
Until the latter is full fledged, there 
is no other means than the tiny 
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window for communication with the 
outer world. Father Hornbill plain- 
ly believes that ‘‘woman’s place is 
in the home,”’ and so he keeps her 
there. 

In Australia a group of birds 
known as mound builders, construct 
primitive incubators, and use them 
for hatching their eggs. The best 
known of these birds is the brush 
turkey. It has tremendously power- 
ful feet, which make excellent substi- 
tutes for rakes and pitchforks. At 
the approach of the breeding season 
the bird gathers in a great heap the 
debris of the jungle floor. This 
mound may often reach a height of 
six feet and a diameter of 12 feet 
or more. A hole is dug in the top, 
extending downward into the central 
core. The female then deposits her 
egg in the cavity and the mound 
is closed. And here is the most re- 
markable thing of all: the egg is al- 
ways placed point down. There is 
no better illustration of the ingenu- 
ity of nature, for eggs placed point 
down will keep better than in any 
other position, because the delicate 
cords that hold the yolk in position 
are attached to the ends. 

When the clutch of eggs is com- 
plete, the birds watch the mound 
with great care, keeping it in good 
condition and immediately repairing 
the slightest damage. The heat gen- 
erated by the decaying vegetation is 
sufficient to give a uniform tempera- 
ture of about 95 degrees, which {fs 
high enough for incubation of the 
eggs of brush turkeys, though do- 
mestic fowls’ eggs require 100-103 
degrees. After six weeks have 
passed, the first young bird hatches. 
From his parents he has inherited 
large and _ serviceable feet, with 
which he promptly sets to work to 
extricate himself. When he finally 
emerges, this precocious infant is al- 
ready provided with feathers and 
well-developed wings, and thus 
equipped fares forth alone into the 
tangled world to seek his fortune. 
Independent and free from parental 
discipline, this prodigy of the wild, 
can, from infancy, make its way per- 
fectly well ‘‘on its own.” 
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Vulgarizing Religion 
Condensed from The Century Magazine (September '24) 
W. J. Dawson 


LL religions start with the pre- 
A sumption of a spiritual uni- 

verse, and therefore unless a 
man can accept this belief, he can 
be neither a good Buddhist nor a 
good Baptist; he is out of relation 
to anything that calls itself a re- 
ligion. 

The essential principle of religion 
is a belief in and a reverence for 
things unseen. Religion belongs to 
the mysteries. When Paul was in 
Athens he found an altar with an in- 
scription to The Unknown God, and 
he commented that the Athenians 
evidently were very religious. They 
reverenced the unseen, and in such 
humble agnosticism is more real re- 
ligion than in all the chop-logic defi- 
nitions of God found in scholastic 
theology. 

Now, religion, of course, has quite 
definite forms of truth; but it does 
consist of truths which are to be 
discerned by a sixth sense in us, 
which we vaguely describe as spiritu- 
al apprehension. There necessarily is 
a large element of the inexplicable 
in religion. Paul says, “Great is the 
mystery of godliness’; and Christ 
Himself speaks of the ‘‘mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven.’ Religion, 
like poetry and the highest forms of 
art, cannot be reduced to severely 
logiéal terms without the destruction 
of its finer essences, or what I have 
called the vulgarization of religion. 

In this respect the Roman Catholic 
Church is right when it presents the 
mystery of the mass, with no attempt 
to explain it. During Advent I often 
attended mass at St. Patrick’s in New 
York, and always with a sense of 
astonishment. Here were hundreds 
of persons in all ranks of society 
bowed in impressive silence. There 
was no music, no exhortation; noth- 
ing but a lighted altar, before which 
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the priest bowed, murmuring unin- 
telligible Latin words. Yet the wor- 
shippers were profoundly moved. 
What moved them? A sense of pro- 
found awe in the presence of what 
to them was a divine mystery. 

I once attended a gathering of 
Quakers. The service was mainly 
silent. A man rose with a brief 
word of exhortation; a sweet-voiced 
woman quoted a passage of Scrip- 
ture; and then the silence settled 
down again. I have never known a 
service more impressive, and again, 
it owed nothing to anything exter- 
nal. It was the sense of actual com- 
munion with the invisible that made 
it so impressive, and laid a spell up- 
on the spirit. 

If worship does not produce this 
emotion, if it does not create the 
sense of the presence of God, if it 
does not, for a time at least, make 
the spiritual world more real than 
the visible world, it fails altogether 
of its true object. 

Now, do the buildings, for ex- 
ample, in which we worship, aid the 
spirit of reverence, create in any 
degree the sense of divine mystery? 
No one has entered a great medieval 
cathedral without being aware of 
these influences. There are relative- 
ly few modern churches in America 
which produce the same impression. 
Every abomination of inharmonious 
architecture is to be found in our 
Prostestant churches. They are 
often mere auditoriums, where every- 
thing is designed to give prominence 
te a public speaker. They convey 
not the slightest sense of anything 
that is mysterious or solemn in re- 
ligion. A man might frequent them 
for a lifetime and never once feel 
what the Catholic feels, or what I 
felt among the Quakers. 

Protestantism is, as the word im- 
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plies, organized protest, and protest 
is vocal; hence in a _ Protestant 
church the central object is not the 
altar, but the pulpit, or rostrum. 
Truths and theses have to be end- 
lessly explained and defended. Sid- 
ney Smith once complained of Mac- 
aulay that he had no “flashes of si- 
lence’; there are few fiashes of si- 
lence in Protestant churches. Noth- 
ing is left to meditation; all is sub- 
ject to argument. Mystery is ex- 
pelled as a form of superstition. The 
consequence is that a man of sensi- 
tive spirit, in search of real com- 
munion with the infinite, tires of this 
atmosphere of controversy. His soul 
craves mystery, as flowers crave the 
dew. 


We may take the present theo- 
logical controversies as an example 
of this vulgarization of religion. 
Here is the doctrine of the Virgin 
birth, a profound mystery. If man 
believes it, he believes in a great 
miracle; and if he believes in a di- 
vine Christ who entered the world 
by the ordinary processes of genera- 
tion, he believes in a yet greater 
miracle. This doctrine deals with 
matters of infinite delicacy. The 
man of fine feeling and true rever- 
ence will be content to regard it as 
a sacred mystery. But not so our 
modern disputants, whether Modern- 
ists or Fundamentalists. They tear 
from it its veils of mystery. They 
discuss it in the language of obstet- 
rics. Any service they may do to 
truth is far outweighed by the dis- 
service they do to reverence. And 
even though a man shall be persu- 
aded to believe in the Virgin birth 
who had never before given it his 
consideration, it is not likely that 
his moral conduct will be affected 
in the least degree by his belief. But, 
on the other hand, numerous persons 
will be adversely affected by these 
discussions. Some will be dismayed 
by the contradictions which appear 
to exist in the Gospels; others will 
suspect that there is much more of 
myth mixed up in Christianity than 
they supposed; and all persons in 
whom natural reverence exists will 
feel that there is a terrible uebase- 
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ment of religion itself in making so 
divine a mystery as the birth of 
Christ the target of newspaper de- 
bate. 


Then, again, there is the question of 
what a church exists for, and here the 
tendency to regard the church as in no 
sense the shrine of sacred mysteries is 
very wide-spread. It must be elaborately 
organized, and a minister who is a skilled 
organizer ranks higher and is more sought 
for than a prophet. There are few min- 
isters today who do not groan under the 
burden of organization that is laid upon 
them. Davs are fixed for certain public 
appeals; all sorts of movements are rec- 
ommended to the advocacy of the pulpit; 
and were a minister to obey all these di- 
rections, he would find himself robbed of 
any opportunity to speak upon the inti- 
mate things of his spiritual life. Is it 
the prime work of the church to become 
the publicity agent of these causes, how- 
ever worthy? Is not the weariness they 
have experienced under the hustling 
methods of skilled organizers one reason 
why so many people withdraw from the 
church, and the disappointment they feel 
in the lack of anything that invites them 
to a contemplation of divine things? 

Corresponding with this is the extreme- 
ly dubious methods which many minis- 
ters employ to obtain what they call pop- 
ular suecess. One man will rack his 
brains to discover sensational titles, and 
another to invent what he calls ‘‘stunts” 
to attract popular attention. ° 

These facts are not altogether of our 
own creation: we have inherited them. 
Protestantism hegan in a courageous pro- 
test against forms of religious mystery 
which had degenerated into superstitions. 
but in rooting up the tares it destroved 
much of the wheat. Instead of mystery. 
it gave us controversy; and instead of 
symboiism, syllogisms. 

This paper is, then, a plea for the re- 
turn of mystery in our forms of worship. 
It is a protest against everything that 
cheapens religion. It is a protest against 
over-organization and the belief that or- 
ganization can take the place of piety and 
devotion. It is a plea for spirituality, the 
return of awe, the sense of contact with 
God and the invisible world we worship. 
I do not mean by this the pomp of Cath- 
olic worship or the silence of the Quaker 
meeting-house; these are extremes. But 
is there no mid-way point between these 
two opposite poles? Cannot we make a 
fuller use of beauty in our forms of 
worship? Cannot we make more of si- 
lent communion with God and less of 
public exhortation? Cannot we do much 
more to cultivate the spirit of reverence 
in worship? Let us rely on. spiritual 
dynamics, and let us once more write 
over our churches the ancient words, 
which are the invocation of all true wor- 
ship: ‘God is in this place. This is none 


other than the house of God and the gate 
of heaven.” 
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You Can’t Buy It All 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (August '24) 
Frederick Palmer 


T the resort hotel where I was 
last winter I noted that the talk 
among groups which gathered 

on the veranda after dinner was usu- 
ally of money. So it is wherever you 
go. Last summer on one of the 
palatial transatlantic liners I moved 
from one group to another in the 
smoking room, listening, and learned 
that eight out of ten were talking 
in terms of money. 

Lately, I have often recalled the 
remark of an old Buddhist priest in 
Japan 20 years ago: “I don’t worry 
so much about the missionaries 
Christianizing us as about the money- 
madness of Western civilization 
which is engulfing the whole world.” 

When war came in the Far East 
and the world thought that little 
Japan would be overwhelmed by 
the wealth and resources of Russia, 
some of us who knew the combatants 
merely remarked, ‘“‘The leans usual- 
ly win over the fats.”’ When 
the war was over a Japanese officer 
said to me: ‘‘We’ve won—and lost. 
We've lost the old days. We shall 
look back to them, thinking how 
well off we were. It is the money 
age. Now Japan will have money.” 

The Russian fats did not apply the 
lesson administered to them by the 
Japanese leans. ‘‘We did not know 


how well off we were,’’ one hears 
from refugee Russian aristocrats 
who betrayed their responsibility 


and lost their heritage by the lust 
for money and pleasures; and one 
hears the same phrase from Ger- 
mans who have seen their savings 
disappear into the inflated currency 
of the Stinnes dynasty. 

Mr. Boom-Boom, as I called him, 
was conspicuously one of the fats 
at the resort hotel last winter. ‘‘All 
this noise,” he exploded about the 
senatorial investigation, ‘‘was  be- 
cause somebody made some money, 
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and that made people sore who wers 
not in on the deal. Isn’t that what 
everybody is after—money?” . 

If we are all like him—wanting to 
make money any way we can—we 
shall not wait long before seeing the 
old priest’s prophecy fulfilled. . 
Boom-Boom had a wife. Her mod- 
iste, hairdresser, and manicurist as- 
sured her appearance at dinner in 
a gorgeous variety of panoplies. She 
had a good memory—for the cost 
of her gowns. One evening some 
of the young people of the region 
came to dance at the hotel. ‘How 
tucky those girls dress,’’ said Mrs. 
Boom-Boom in a voice which sound- 
ed like the rubbing together of pieces 
of sandpaper. ‘They sure didn’t 
get their gowns on the Avenue. All 
together, they wouldn’t cost the 
price of one decent gown.” 

“T hadn’t noticed their gowns,” I 
said, “they have such grace, such 
life, their voices are so pleasant, and 
they are altogether so charming.” 
There was something Mrs. Boom- 
Boom lacked other than youth, that 
you cannot buy at modistes’ or have 
applied at beauty shops. And it was 
not altogether dissatisfying to ob- 
serve that, despite Boom-Boom’s 
money and his wife’s gowns, they 
were left rather to themselves by 
the guests except by a few who were 
helplessly of their own kind and they 
were petulantly bored. Something 
else which you cannot buy is escape 
from boredom. And boredom is al- 
most worse than being shot at. 
Those girls were not bored, nor 
their partners, and I have seen many 
girls and partners of the fats bored. 
Falling civilization? Not while 
youngsters of the leans can be 
charming in such tacky gowns! 

Northward bound, with those 
youngsters fresh in mind, I was the 
more sensitive to the hardness of 
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the faces on the ‘“Special’’ where 
fats abounded. In the observation 
car a man told me how he had made 
his money. Some of his methods 
seemed too hackneyed to be interest- 
ing and too rough to be decent. . 

I have a sense that the fats them- 
selves find that they lack variety of 
conversational resources. Opposite 
m2 was a woman who wore a fortune 
in jewels, and talked of how much 
she had spent at Palm Beach and 
how much she was going to spend 
in Europe this summer. Her com- 
plexion was laid on steel, and her 
voice sounded like the clink of coint 
saying, “‘It’s 3 carats, my dear.’’ Then 
there entered the car a woman who 
did not wear her diamonds in the 
morning. She was not obliged—as 
the other woman was—to do it all 
with money. When she spoke to the 
porter he served with a sense of 
recognition of her charm, poise, and 
considerateness for others which was 
not regulated by the amount of her 
tip. The something which she had 
—the something which money can- 
not buy—was the same thing which 
the young people at the dance pos- 
sessed. It was breeding, which may 
flourish in a house without a servant 
and be absent in a house with 20 
servants. 


Washington only registers symp- 
toms. The real answer to the re- 
curring question of ‘‘What is the 
matter with us, anyhow?” has been 
partly reflected in the types of hu- 
man beings we have just met in this 
human world, and in the conditions 
of the last six years. We who were 
supposed to be the largest winners 
in the War may find ourselves the 
heaviest losers if the fats continue 
to have their way—which they will 
not. The war had made us fatter 
than any nation in all history. 
Should not our elders then have 
paused to consider the danger of adi- 
pose and how to keep lean and 
strong in order to get the most pos- 
sible for the future out of our 
treasure-trove? 


No, we must have more and more 
money! We would sell unprecedent- 
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ed quantities of goods to a world 
that must first earn the wherewithal 
for payment; we would take the ship- 
ping of the world from lean com- 
petitors. After thinking in 
terms of the whole, we had the sharp 
reaction of thinking only of indi- 
vidual fortunes. The way to keep 
step with the procession was to in- 
crease one’s income. Social groups 
based upon occupations, education, 
wealth, tastes, and pastimes—which 
had been broken down by the com- 
mon effort of war—were reformed 
upon a money rating. There was less 
inclination to question the origin of 
a bank account, even though it had 
come from bootlegging. Those who 
choose might again wear their dia- 
monds in the morning. All to whom 
the money standard had been su- 
preme were enjoying the sun after 
the eclipse. One result was that 
public extravagance accompanied pri- 
vate extravagance. 

Americans give largess, from tips to 
endowments, without stint. This, how- 
ever, may be only an exhibition of money 
as power, a further confirmation of our 
weakness for the money-standard. Seek- 
ing money as a means to comfort and for 
better education is one thing. Quite an- 
other is seeking money for display and as 
a proof that we are keeping the pace, 
when many of us honestly get more en- 
joyment and satisfaction when we mea- 
sure by other standards—standards which 
champion thrift and prosperity. 

Money-worship is confined to no one 
class. Money-worshipers of moderate in- 
comes of which they fail to make the 
most only contribute to the money-stand- 
ard among those who have large incomes. 

Golf or tennis or boxing is no cure for 
the adipose I have in mind, which set- 
tles round the heart of a people’s culture 
and a nation’s strength. But more unity 
on the part of the leans, who think that 
money really cannot buy it all, toward 
those who think it can, will help in hold- 
ing us to those principles of conduct 
which supply the best preventive medi- 
cine against present day ills. The pub- 
lic may have a part in the education of 
the 20,000 new millionaires — War and 
post-war — and especially in educating 
their children to standards which they 
will find makes life a thing to enjoy 
fruitfully and wisely and not a thing that 
is tiresome, hard, and sordid. Shall we 
inculcate standards which lead to fatty 
degeneration or standards which count 
for strength, character, and culture? 
Never more applicable than now was that 
old maxim, ‘“Monev is a good servant 
but a bad master.” 
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Best Phases of New Womanhood 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (September '24) 


Princess Cantacuzene 


WO things particularly struck 

me at the biennial convention of 

the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs in Los Angeles. One was 
that most of the women’s clubs 
seemed to work in cooperation with 
any existing men’s organizations in 
their localities; and the second was 
that, generally speaking, club mem- 
bers seemed to be particularly femi- 
nine. Gentle faces, refinement, and 
friendly old-fashioned manners were 
the order of the day during the con- 
vention. The vast majority of dele- 
gates apparently lived wholesome, 
natural home lives and had families 
of children. 

June 3rd was the opening, gala 
night; and from then on to the 13th 
inclusive, there was a continuous 
program of well-balanced work and 
pleasure. A board meeting at 9 
o’clock each morning was followed 
at 9:30 by a general business meet- 
ing of the whole convention body, 
with a short litany and some com- 
munity singing to open it. At 11:30 
discussions ended, and the report of 
one of the department chairmen be- 
gan the day’s special program. At 
12:30 there was adjournment for 
two hours, during which time there 
was generally one or more attrac- 
tive luncheons, with a good speaker 
er two at each. From 2:30 to 4:30 
a conference session occurred, with 
appropriate music and speeches. 

The first few days I noticed that 
the men in the hotel lobby looked at 
the newly arrived mass of women 
with amused tolerance of expression. 
Even the bell boys wore smiles full 
of good nature mixed with a slight 
irony. We heard that one talented 
bell boy had called the convention 
The Follies of 1876. But as time 
passed, it was obvious that these 
well-behaved club women had won 
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respectful admiration, and by the 
end of a few days husbands were 
begging invitations to this or that 
session so that they might listen to 
the excellent speeches. 

The opening night was a wonder- 
ful spectacle. Nearly 2,000 dele- 
gates and about the same number 
of visitors were there, tier upon tier 
of serious, sane, clever faces, with 
the bearing of women of power and 
distinction, obviously representing 
the best and most typical American 
traditions. As one thought of the 
altruistic motives which bound these 
women to one another, of their gen- 
erosity in service to mankind, of the 
way they had come to Los Angeles, 
paying their own expenses, one could 
not but be touched. I found it not 
generally known that not one Fed- 
eration official gets any salary. One 
has to read its record of work done 
to realize even a very little part of 
the splendid achievement of the great 
organization, for no advertising is 
done. This is the first time a con- 
vention has been held since the ac- 
complished fact of woman suffrage; 
and these delegates met with a new 
sense of power and responsibility, 
knowing that they represented 2,- 
800,000 votes. 

I greatly enjoyed the report of 
Mrs. John D. Sherman on the con- 
servation of the country’s natural 
beauty and the creation of national 
parks. The Divisions of Home Ex- 
tension Service, with Woman the 
Buyer, appealed to me very much, 
as presented by the committee which 
has aided many families to practical 
results. And I immensely enjoyed a 
discussion, in which the delegates all 
took part, giving surprising and at- 
tractive points as to what club 
groups in various parts of the coun- 
try were doing to better education 
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and community life and to aid their 


fellow citizens. The Department of 
Public Welfare had on its program 
a speech by Dr. Caroline Hedger on 
Shall We Have Health? which was 
a luminous point in the convention. 
On the International Relations de- 
partment program there were excel- 
lent speeches. Mr. Paul Harvey 
made a scholarly plea for the World 
Court and for association with the 
League of Nations as a means to 
peace. 


I had some delightful informal 
hours with my press colleagues, and I 
found we were all feeling the gather- 
ing weight of power in this womakly 
organization. They had thought be- 
fore it was an experiment; but now 
they felt, with me, that the General 
Federation and its activities were 
representing the mightiest move- 
ment for practical idealism possible, 
and that its works were consistently 
cooperative as between manhood and 
womanhood. 


Dr. Carrie Chapman Catt was 
eloquent on peace, throwing all her 
energy and conviction into preach- 
ing this gospel. She is ready to 
use any means to reach her goal, 
seizing on the League of Nations as 
the nearest means, scathing in her 
blame for those who have not 
reached her own pinnacle of enthusi- 
asm. I thought of the very real 
struggle for peace and tranquillity 
being carried on by our weary 
world, and more and more it seemed 
to me that there is a long road to 
follow if we are to reach the heights 
of security to which her enthusiasm 
carried her on a magic carpet. 
Doubtless the best of the world’s 
people want peace and are working 
for it step by step in our generation, 
but practical results mean careful 
and slow progress, so that the world 
need not retrace false steps on its 
way to enlightenment and eventual 
peace. 


There was much talk of peace on 
every side; and finally came a morn- 
ing when a well-worded resolution 
was passed. The proposed resolu- 
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tion was a declaration which the 
whole body desired immensely, for 
it was to record the Federation’s in- 
tention of throwing its whole col- 
lective strength into a movement for 
world peace. Then came opportuni- 
ty for improvements by amendment, 
and one woman after another rose 
questioning this point or that, mak- 
ing suggestions which were cautl- 
ous, practical, sensible. 


Finally, as the vote was put and 
the measure passed unanimously, 
emotion filled the very air; a throb- 
bing, long-drawn breath like a col- 
lective sob passed over the crowded 
house; the audience spontaneously 
stood, and waited in a tense, prayer- 
ful silence. Mrs. Winter, with her 
genius for understanding, said: 
“Suppose we sing America’’; and the 
throng burst forth with the solemn 
strains, putting into their song the 
thrill of their patriotism, and of 
their great wish to give to the whole 
earth peace and good will toward 
men. The convention had reached 
a high-water mark of strength for 
constructive future activity. 


Jew, Catholic and Protestant had 
spoken from the platform; Repub- 
lican and Democratic partisanship 
had been ignored; good citizenship 
and devotion to the flag had been 
taught; and progress in peacefu) 
roads commenced. Homes, schools, 
communities, nations and the world 
at large had a new appeal for the 
women who had gathered in Los An- 
geles. Toward the forces of evil, 
dangerous to their flag and to civili- 
zation, generally, these women had 
shown antipathy. They were pre- 
pared, I think, to face such evils 
with a new force of knowledge and 
resistance. Promise had been given 
to aid many good efforts, not by 
talk but by action. I left Los An- 
geles carrying with me a newborn 
pride in the ability of American 
womanhood at its best to do great 
work in organized common effort 
toward moving humanity along the 
road of healthy progress. 
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Bigoted and Bettered Pictures 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (September '24) 


Filliam C. deMille 











Mr. deMille has gained distinction 
as a producer of artistic pictures. 
Censorship no doubt arose from 
abuses, but has it itself become an 
abuse? Here is “an interesting com- 
mentary on current ideas of freedom 





in some quarters of these United 
States.” 
TTER condemnation of the 


‘“‘movie”’ is considered a mark 

of culture among those acade- 
mic individuals who look down with 
tolerance upon anything so low that 
it has the misfortune to be popular; 
and the motion picture is popular. 
Its simple if somewhat crude efforts 
to tell a story in terms which will 
reach millions instead of thousands 
have made it the most important 
form of public entertainment which 
has ever existed. Its power to con- 
vey information, to reveal humanity 
to the whole human race, to make 
the peoples of the world know and 
even understand one another, to set 
ideals and ideas before the public in 
a way that may be comprehended by 
all, marks the beginning of a new 
era in the artistic education of man- 
kind. 

Let it be granted that the ma- 
jority of motion pictures are crude, 
untrue, and inartistic; the same per- 
centage of unexcellence will be found 
in the arts of the novelist, the dra- 
matist, the painter, and the musician. 
What were these arts like when they 
were only 15 years old, and which 
of them has reached the whole peo- 
ple? But the educated person does 
not universally condemn the novel 
merely because 90 per cent of all 
the novels written are mere trash; 
he does not speak with scorn of music 
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because the popular song is dearer 
to most people than classical com- 
positions. He buys his reading mat- 
ter with some attention to the repu- 
tation of the author; he selects his 
music with some knowledge of its 
type. Why then should he condemn 
the ‘‘movie’’ on the ground that the 
proportion of good pictures to bad 
is not greater than that which exists 
in other arts? 

In the development of the motion 
picture, the last ten years have been 
devoted to perfecting a craft which 
will make it possible for an art to 
follow. The craft has, at last, come 
to a point where the art is ready to 
be born. 

And at this point the picture-pro- 
ducer finds himself faced by a very 
serious problem. He discovers that 
he may not use this new medium 
of expression with the same freedom 
granted the novelist and the dra- 
matist. He is confronted by a sys- 
tem of censorship which has no uni- 
form standards; which varies in dif- 
ferent States and in different mu- 
nicipalities. Woe be unto that pic- 
ture which dares to suggest that all 
our laws are not wise and good, that 
our institutions are not perfect, that 
everyone does not love according to 
the law of the State. 

There are laws in every State to- 
day to prevent the public exhibition 
of really indecent or immoral pic- 
tures. These laws are as necessary 
as any of our sanitary regulations, 
but they are Jaws. The author and 
producer know them, and are glad 
to obey them. If a producer be 
charged with breaking one of these 
laws, he can defend himself before 
a competent judge, who will render 
a decision based upon the law and 
the facts, and not upon his personal 
opinion. 
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But government by law is very 
different from government by cen- 
sorship. The only law of censorship 
is that the censor himself shall first 
make his own law, and then interpret 
it to suit himself. There is no ap- 
peal from his arbitrary ruling. Mo- 
rality becomes legally whatever his 
own particular moral prejudices hap- 
pen to be. What is moral in New 
York becomes immoral in Pennsyl- 
vania, and if a picture passes these 
two States it is reasonably sure to 
be found unclean in Ohio. 

The guarantee of free speech and 
freedom of the press, as written in our 
Constitution, intends that any citizen 
of the United States shall have the 
right to speak or publish anything 
he pleases, but that he shall be re- 
sponsible to the law after he has 
done so. If he says or publishes 
anything which the law forbids, his 
work may be suppressed and himself 
punished. But censorship suppresses 
before publication, and takes from 
the citizen his right to speak freely 
and suffer the consequences. This 
substitution of individual opinion for 
law is against the basic principle of 
American Government, which is ‘‘to 
the end that it may be a government 
of laws and not of men.”’ 

The fact that censorship is funda- 
mentally unconstitutional has little 
weight with its advocates, who are 
aborbed in trying to enforce their 
own tastes, their own moral view- 
points, their own prejudices, upon 
a patient and long-suffering people. 
They calmly set aside the principle 
of free speech under due restraint 
by law, and substitute for it a stern 
rule of no speech except under a 
bureaucracy of bigots. 

It is difficult for any one who has 
not been through the bitter experi- 
ence to realize the assininity, the pru- 
dery, the blatant bigotry exerted by 
some of these experts in indecency. 
In Ohio the censors proudly an- 
nounce that hereafter no love may 
be shown upon the screens of that 
State unless the lovers have a per- 
fect legal right to love each other. 
Kisses will be limited to ‘two short 
flashes of three feet each.’”’ In cer- 
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tain Massachusetts towns children 
may be illegitimate on week-days but 
must be legitimate on Sundays or 
be barred from the screen. The pic- 
ture ‘‘Nice People’’ was barred from 
Kansas because it showed so much 
cigarette smoking by women, and yet 
the whole object of the story was an 
indictment of the jazz-loving, cock- 
tail drinking, cigarette - smoking 
younger generation of today. Scenes 
were cut from another picture be- 
cause they showed a girl being a bit 
saucy to the judge who had presided 
at her trial. These scenes were cut 
because they showed disrespect for 
the law. 

It matters not to the censor that 
vice is made repugnant, that the 
criminal is punished, and that the 
entire effect of the story may be 
on a high plane. It must conform to 
the idea that ignorance is the best 
form of innocence; it must take for 
granted that to see evil is to desire 
it. 

Great stress, of course, is laid 
upon the fact that children must 
be protected from all knowledge of 
evil. Thus in “Brother Officers” the 
censor cut out scenes which showed 
baby clothes designed for a baby yet 
to be born, and gave as his official 
reason that ‘‘the average child be- 
lieves a stork brings the baby—we 
can’t disillusionize the child.”’ 

But the picture producer has a per- 
fect right to resent his involuntary 
appointment as chaperon to all the 
children in the land. The American 
parent should exercise some degree 
of control over his child’s theatre- 
going. It is absurd to say that a 
medium of expression as broad and 
far-reaching as the motion-picture 
can only be used on condition that 
it does not disturb the ignorance of 
the child. 


The time is at hand when the 
American public must decide whether 
it will permit the motion picture to 
develop as an adult art, or whether 
it must forever be bound by the 
limitations of the immature. For if 
censorship is kept in force the more 
thoughtful of the producers will 

(Continued on Page 336) 
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The Secret of Lasting Youth 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (Aug. '24) 
Mary Garden 


T any age, if she wishes it, a 

woman may have youth. In 

middle age she may have the 
wisdom and attraction of experience. 
Everyone has heard of Ninon de 
L’Enclos, the famous French beauty 
who at 80 still exercised a subtle fas- 
cination upon all who met her. Ninon 
possessed the secret of eternal youth. 
And that secret is to retain a per- 
petual ecstasy in living; to live only 
in the future, never in the past. 


People often seek to compliment 
me by saying that I am now at the 
height of my career, that I have 
reached my greatest success as an 
artist. But I have not, and I say 
this emphatically. There are infinite 
worlds for me to conquer; worlds 
that do not lie in anything external 
to me, but in my mind and heart. 


By exercising one’s intelligence, I 
believe it possible to become truly 
ageless. Just so long as your mind 
is fixed upon the future, just so long 
as you possess some unrealized am- 
bition, or cherish some unaccomplish- 
ed aspiration, some goal upon which 
you are concentrating every power 
that you possess, you are resisting 
age, no matter what your years may 
total in the counting. Age begins to 
defeat you only when your mind re- 
treats into the past instead of ad- 
vancing into the future. 


Naturally, no woman can afford 
to neglect the usual precautions 
which aid her in preserving her phy- 
sical attractiveness. I rise early. 
bathe and exercise, and come to my 
Piano at about 11 o'clock, and by 
midday I have finished my practicing. 
I have a strict regimen of exercise, 
both as regards calisthenics and ex- 
ercise in the open air. I walk a 
great deal, and in summer I swim 
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constantly. No matter how busy I 
am, I retain some time each day for 
complete relaxation. This usually 
takes the form of receiving my 
friends for an hour or two in the 
afternoon. Nobody can preserve any 
degree of mental and spiritual alert- 
ness who does not constantly subject 
herself to the friction of contact with 
other minds. It is as important to 
cultivate one’s social life as it is to 
cultivate one’s body. I spend a great 
deal of time reading, and I am con- 
stantly studying languages. 

The chief point. however, is to 
have an ambition that spurs you on; 
to possess some definite purpose to- 
ward which you are working and for 
which you are living. The purpose 
must be a great one; the objective 
must be worth striving for, sacri- 
ficing for, and living for. 

I believe that the body responds 
absolutely to the control of the brain. 
To remain young a woman must re- 
tain the activity of intelligence. She 
must cultivate her capacity for en- 
thusiasm and delight in life. She 
must possess a passion for sheer liv- 
ing. She must never permit herself 
to become bored with life. To ripen 
beautifully, to flower perfectly, a 
woman must of necessity energize 
her mind and vitalize her emotions. 
Emotionally and intellectually we 
must be constantly progressing. 

To contemplate only the past, and 
to live only in memory, is death in 
life. To rest on one’s laurels is to 
cover oneself with a funeral wreath. 
But to live in a vision of the future, 
to control our destiny, is to fulfill 
our obligations to the past, to make 
life itself an art, and, above all, it 
is to remain eternally young! 
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(Continued from Page 334) 
abandon a field in which they are 
not allowed to talk to adult audi- 
ences. No artist who feels a desire 
to express the greater truths and 
values of human life will continue to 
accept supervision by the superficial. 
How can an author show the eternal 
struggle between good and evil if he 
may not depict evil? Most of the 
world’s classic literature could not 
survive the censor’s rules. 

The public does not know the 
crimes against art which are com- 
mitted in the name of censorship. 
The censor works his will with a 
picture, and the author and the pro- 
ducer are blamed for bad continuity, 
silly titles, and utterly impossible 
situations for which they are not re- 
sponsible, and which invariably fol- 
low censorial tampering with a nice- 
ly adjusted piece of work. 

In some States it is not permitted 
to show a ‘“‘close-up”’ of a hotel reg- 
ister, presumably because the use of 
a hotel register sometimes forms a 
part of the actual process of marital 
infidelity. But in a recent picture a 
man and a woman were shown reg- 
istering, each under his own name, 
and being assigned to different 
rooms. In States which have the 
anti-register law, the scissors of the 
censor leave the audience under the 
impression that the couple is illegal- 
ly registering themselves as man and 
wife. The fact that the scene was 
intended to prevent this very 
thought had no weight when it came 
into conflict with this arbitrary rul- 
ing. 

Another elimination was a scene 
showing a man burning, unopened, 
a letter from his wife. This was 
considered a form of brutality much 
too tempting to be shown. 

One of the fundamental rules of 
censorship seems to be that a man 
can mistreat any woman to whom 
he is married, but that he must use 
more discretion toward other 
women. To most people it would 
appear that to ill-treat your wife is 
even more reprehensible than to ill- 
treat a perfect stranger. 


POO 
ooh 


Intention to marry has been offici- 
ally decided to be the only proper 
substitute for any of the various 
phases of the psychology of love... . 
In a recent George Ade picture the 
author used this title, referring to 
the Great War: ‘‘When the big fuss 
was over and the world was try- 
ing to find out what it was all about, 
our hero,” ete. But the censor 
ordered the removal of the title on 
the ground that it was unpatriotic. 
Another picture showed a comedy 
scene in which a guest took from 
his host’s pocket four or five cigars, 
which he pocketed. This scene was 
ordered cut because it showed the 
act of theft, but was finally allowed 
to be retained on condition that a 
title be inserted in which a valet 
tells the guest that the host is de- 
tained, but that he is to help himself 
to whatever he desires. 


Can any art develop under condi- 
tions such as these? The function of 
the drama is to hold the mirror up 
to human nature; the public goes 
to the theatre to see some phase of 
life as it really is. The director 
realizes that life is what it is, and 
cannot be properly shown as a state 
of being where every human creature 
lives according to Hoyle. The fear 
of censorship is inhibiting many di- 
rectors from attempting to adapt to 
the screen a number of the most 
powerful works of our contemporary 
authors. 


In this desperate situation the 
only hope is in the people them- 
selves. They must make their own 
decisions as to what they want on 
the screen, and they must cease to 
delegate their power of acceptance 
or rejection to a small group of 
political appointees which the system 
of censorship delegates to do their 
tuinking for them. 


The American people are quite 
capable of doing their own thinking, 
of asserting their own good taste; 
and it is for them to rescue the strug- 
gling art of the motion picture from 
the terrible mediocrity which always 
follows the prevention of free, indi- 
vidual expression. 
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Stanley Hall: A Memory 


Condensed from The American Mercury (July, '24) 


A. E. Hamilton 


FTER re-reading once more, 
A slowly, carefully, delightedly, 
the 595 pages of that amazing 
romance of intellectual wanderlust 
which the late G. Stanley Hall called 
“The Life and Confessions of a Psy- 
chologist,’””’ I somehow feel that I 
know less about my guide, philoso- 
pher and friend than I knew before. 
The Stanley Hall that the world was 
aware of, to be sure is in it—the 
father of Clark University, the chief 
agent, after Eliot and Gilman, in the 
revolutionizing of the higher educa- 


tion among us. But where is his 
delight in breaking pedantic and 
idiotic laws—in jay-walking on 


crowded streets, in swimming where 
swimming was forbidden, in forever 
playing Peck’s Bad Boy? The unt- 
versity president is there, but not the 
Stanley Hall that I knew and worked 
with. Now he is dead, and I shall 
try to recall him. 


It was down in the 
city of Mexico that I discovered 
““Adolescence’’——-in a _ second-hand 
book shop. I took the two weighty 
volumes home, and they precipitated 
such a bewildering revolution within 
me that I became possessed instantly 
by the idea that I must leave my job 
to study at the feet of a man who, 
1 concluded, must be the very wisest 
person who ever lived. In his ‘‘Life 
and Confessions,’’ Dr. Hall says that 
“with, I think, three exceptions, we 
have never received into the institu- 
tion [Clark University] any who had 
not graduated from a reputable col- 
lege.’”’” I was one of those fortunate 
exceptions. 

Having arrived in Worcester, it 
was with a dismal medley of fear 
and awe in my heart that I crossed 
Woodland street and walked to the 
big brown door of number 156. But 
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1 believe a faint wisp of hope played 
flittingly within me, too—an uncer- 
tain, bashful little hope that some- 
thing impossible might happen. It 
did. 


An old Negro let me in, and trotted 
up stairs to tell Dr. Hall 1 had come. 
The Negro had asked me to sit down, 
but I walked about nervously in the 
hall. I even picked up a soft felt hat 
from the rack and tried it on. It cov- 
ered my ears and eyes and with 
enough spare room to allow my finger 
to run around inside the brim easily. 
I was sure it was President’s Hall’s. 
Just the sort of head such a man 
would carry on his shoulders! My 
sense of forlorn littleness shrank 
even smaller as I put the hat back 
on its peg and wondered how dif- 
ferently God made men and skulls. 

But soon I was chatting amicably, 
freely, comfortably with one of the 
cheeriest, most sympathetic and at- 
homey gentlemen I had ever met or 
will ever meet again. All my fears 
and discouragements vanished like a 
puff of cigar smoke in a breeze. My 
diffidence was changed swiftly, elec- 
trically, into a feeling of downright, 
simple, unaffected human fellowship. 
An age seemed to pass in a few min- 
utes, and I left the house conscious 
only of a hearty handshake and a 
rosy haze of bewilderment and won- 
der at the possibility of miracles in 
the life of man today. 

I was admitted to the University! 
For the University itself I cared but 
little at first. I had been admitted 
to President Hall, to a personality, 
to an ideal, to a demi-god. . 

At the close of my second visit 
to Dr. Hall at his home, he picked 
up that great hat of his, seized a 
cane and asked me to come out for 
a walk. He talked simply, 
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humanly, effervescently, and by the 
time we had returned to his house 
I knew more about psychology than 
1 could have discovered by weeks of 
reading. That first walk of ours 
revealed to me the fascinating pos- 
sibilities of intellectual parasitism! 


Next day a patronizing student told 
me not to bother the professors. I 
listened agreeably enough—and _ al- 
most the first thing I did under that 
admonition was to walk up to Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain as he started for 
home and ask him if I might come 
along for a way. I learned, on that 
walk, all that it was essential for a 
student to know about the measure- 
ment of the cephalic index in man, 
its usefulness and its technique. It 
was simply a matter of walking 
rapidly along the sidewalk and list- 
ening to a man’s spontaneous elo- 
quence. 


So it was with the other professors. 
President Hall had gathered about 
him men in his own image and like- 
ness, at least as to fundamentally 
human and friendly characteristics. 
I got more intellectual growth, more 
viewpoints on life, and even more 
actual cut and dried lumber of 
knowledge from my walks and in- 
formal chats with him and his col- 
leagues that I did from the lectures 
and seminars. I believe this was 
also true of all the others who had 
the courage or the impudence to 
step in where orthodoxly academic 
students feared to tread. 


A large mill-pond near Worcester 
was posted here and there along its 
shore with signs declaring that no 
swimming was allowed. We passed 
by these warnings often, our pockets 
bulging with swimming trunks and 
our lips perhaps smacking a bit in 
anticipation of forbidden fruit. 

“Can you read the language on 
this sign-board?’’ asked Dr. Hall one 
day. “It seems dimly familiar to 
me, as though I might have known 
it in my boyhood days. I wonder 
what those words mean? Perhaps 
my ancestors, in ages long ago, used 
that tongue. It seems to call up 
vague, rudimentary memories from 
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down inside me somewhere. 
take a swim!”’ 


Let us 


Thus, so often, his philosophy of 
psychogenesis mixed itself with his 
bubbling humor and sparkled forth 
in boyish fun. In our surreptitious 
swims in the forbidden pond, he 
would catch ‘‘atavistic echoes of our 
pelagic days’’; he would declare him- 
self to be positively littorotropic, like 
some of Jacques Loeb’s snails, when 
he grew tired of swimming and lay 
basking in the sunshine on the peb- 
bly sand. The least comprehensive 
polysyllables of his printed works 
would suddenly become luminously 
clear through some chance spontan- 
eity thrown off in the sheer gusto 
of living a few natural minutes in 
the open air. In that inspiringly 
optimistic book, ‘‘Senescence,”’ he de- 
clares: “Old age is called second 
childhood. That is all wrong, for 
there is nothing rejuvenative about 
it. Childhood is the most active, 
healthful, buoyant, and _ intuitive 
stage of life; age, the least so.’’ Per- 
haps true enough for most men, but 
he, at least, carried the child with 
him through all his long and useful 
years. 


“Let’s catty’’ he would say when 
we were crossing a street. Then we 
jay-walked, taking the shortest dis- 
tance between two points and as for- 
getful of traffic as we had been of ver- 
boten signs. “There, that’s a new ex- 
perience!” he would laugh when we 
walked a railroad track, or ducked 
under some culvert or bridge on our 
rambles. He was ever seeking new 
trails. One day, on Newton Hill, he 
suddenly sat down upon a boulder 
and took off his shoes and stockings. 
‘“Let’s feel the green grass and the 
real earth under our feet! I’ve been 
lecturing about getting back to na- 
ture today. Let’s go back as far a 
we can. The police might object if 
we went any farther than feet and 
ankles, but they'll hardly arrest us 
for that mucn. I'll bet Anetus never 
wore shoes!”” At the White City, a 
diminutive Coney Island, near Wor- 
cester, we were boys again. We rode 
the grotesque little horses, threw 
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rings over canes, punched slot-ma- 
chine bags, pounded pegs with ham- 
mers, ate popcorn and peanuts, and 
sometimes won horrible cigars. 

In his ‘Confessions,’ Dr. Hall 
has shown us how much of his de- 
lightful New England boyhood he 
carried with him into the midst of 
his presidential responsibilities, but 
he has not mentioned that little sled 
of his which, after dark and most 
folks’ bedtime, he would haul out 
of the red brick barn behind his 
house. Then he would go sledding 
down Worcester hills. He has con- 
fessed to taking secret lessons in 
dancing in his late years, but he has 
left no account of those horrifie rag- 
time records for his Victrola to 
which he would clog and jig in the 
solitude of his workshop. 

The famous spirometer stood for 
a long time on the book-piled table 
of his study and almost every visitor 
was commanded to blow his hardest 
and record his score. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, blew the arrow 
up to the line of 210 one day, and 
Dr. Hall, whose record was then 
somewhere between 170 and 200, be- 
gan to breathe more deeply on his 
walks, hoping to reach, at least, his 
colleague’s achievement. He tried 
the spirometer almost daily, watch- 
ing for possible development of vital 
capacity. We blew before our walks 
and after, just as we weighed before 
starting and upon our return, to see 
how many ounces of our bodies we 
must give in return for the fun of a 
walk. The lung machine was a toy, 
a jolly toy. Dr. Hall, indeed, did 
more than study childhood; he kept 
living some of its happiest and best 
moments, so that we sophisticated 
students sometimes felt old and fos- 
silized in his buoyant presence. 

But, his work, of course, was his 
favorite play. People said that he 
overdid, that he never relaxed. Yet 
it was glorious to watch him at his 
work—-glorious and yet a bit dis- 
piriting, for I used to compare my 
own sputtering efforts with his big 
swinging strides, and felt ever so 
small and sluggish. It was my privi- 
lege to work with him, for a time, 
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in his den. Every evening he fairly 
plunged from supper into his be- 
loved work. Always he ate hurried- 
ly, and many a time after an evening 
meal he asked me what it was we 
had had to eat! 

Yet he gave himself generously, 
inexhaustibly, to students, visitors 
and friends, whenever they chanced 
to call. Perhaps this was his relax- 
ation, and yet for every minute thus 
given he seemed to feel that he must 
work harder and longer on his own 
job to make up for it. ‘Best fellow 
in the world, that, but it does hurt 
a lot to have him take such a grab 
out of my morning work-time!”’ I 
do not believe, however, that anyone 
was ever turned away from his door, 
and his welcome to everyone was like 
Spring sunshine, or an open flower. 

Nor did his relation with students 
end with their sojourn at the Uni- 
versity. His pupils and friends were 
scattered far and wide in the world. 
If each one of them was stirred to 
feeling and ‘moved to action as I 
was by even some of his briefest of 
notes, then his influence was colossal 
indeed. He wrote freely, spontane- 
ously, just as he would talk if we 
were out for a tramp, or sitting on 
the sand after a swim. eee 

One day Dr. Hall visited me in 
my attic-room in May street and 
lunched off a newspaper table-cloth 
on my writing desk. I fed him an 
orange, some shredded-wheat with 
butter, a few figs, some raisins and 
a glass of milk. These he said he 
enjoyed immensely, but I would not 
be surprised if he visited his own 
ice-box as soon as he got home. My 
landlady had prohibited my inviting 
undergraduates to my room. Only 
graduate students were to be allowed. 
Undergraduates were too noisy and 
too destructive of furniture. On the 
day I speak of President Hall, after 
his vegetarian lunch, proceeded to 
demonstrate to me a phase of his 
motor mindedness. He said that, in 
order to learn the names of Shad- 
rach, Meshac and Abednego, he had 
evolved a little dance to the rhythm 
of the words. He not only said this; 
he danced it out on my floor. His 
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dancing shook the ceiling of the 
room below, rattled the chandelier, 
and brought my landlady scurrying 
up the stairs with the fire of accusa- 
tion in her eye. Why had I broken 
my promise regarding college boys? 
When I introduced her to the presi- 
dent of the university, she was na- 
turally much abashed and profound- 
ly apologetic; but I feel quite sure 
that she still believes I had hidden 
a collegian in my closet before she 
opened my door. 

In his autobiography Dr. Hall 
said: ‘I do believe that I have en- 
couraged many, especially young 
writers and investigators, and possi- 
bly sometimes shown undue appreci- 
ation of really rather crude produc- 
tions, especially if I thought they 
gave promise of better things.”’ His 
appreciation, in truth, was some- 
times a trifle exaggerant, but it re- 
mained none the less encouraging. 
It was exceedingly cheering to re- 
ceive such cordial good words as the 
following from so tonic and ener- 
gizing a source: 


“But don’t you know you should 
not write this way to a stogy old 
grind as I have to be? For it fills 
me with a kind of wild Spring fever, 
makes me _ infinitely discontented 
with my own life and everything 
about me, and makes me feel that I, 
too, ought to get off in the woods 
and rusticate for a season. ... This 
note gives me a new sense of inferi- 
ority, a sort of looking up to you.” 

Such chords in his letters show, in 
their undoubted frankness, and 
spontaneity, something of the ex- 
quisite modesty and self effacement 
of the man. He seemed to take a 
warm delight in the possibility that 
some of his own pupils might some 
day see farther than he did himself 
because he had helped them to stand 
on his shoulders. 


Lecturing, he poured forth such 
tremendous avalanches of facts, 
figures, citations, technicalities and 
bewildering neologisms that only an 
identical twin brother could possibly 
have kept pace with his speed and 
distance of travel. I would 
then carry my notes to my room and 
elaborate them into long letters to 
my fiancee, who, poor soul, had to 
take them as they came in cold type, 
without background of time or 
space! No wonder she returned all 
my letters later on with the assur- 
ance that I might have within me 
the makings of a professor, but 
hardly the elements of a good hus- 
band! 

The boiling down and sugaring 
off (a favorite phrase of his) of lec- 
ture material into big, red-bound 
books was Dr. Hall’s major job in 
life. Had he not been so much the 
artist, as well as the scientist and 
philosopher, those vast companies, 
regiments, corps and divisions of 
facts and figures would be hardly 
more than reservoirs from which to 
draw knowledge, as from an almanac 
or an encyclopedia. But I think no 
one who has read it will deny that 
his ‘‘Life and Confessions” is a great 
work of art, rough hewn, perhaps, 
like ‘‘Leaves of Grass,’’ but none the 
less the product of a true artist’s 
soul. 

The daring courage of the man in 
attempting an artistic synthesis of 
the multitudinous and apparently 
utterly kaleidoscopic material gath- 
ered in by his omnivorous hunger for 
truth remains a marvel to me, and a 
wonder. But the greater miracle, to 
me, is the fact that his epochal books 
reflect not only the struggle of a 
great intellect with the world of fact; 
but that they also paint a strikingly 
beautiful picture of suecessful ex- 
perience in the art of living a strenu- 
ously happy life? 
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The Soldier Vote 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (September '24) 
Willard Cooper 


HE World War created a bond 
T cas five million young Ameri- 

cans. The American Legion was 
organized within six months after 
the Armistice. Some of its leaders 
had downright genius for organiza- 
tion. Young lawyers became notice- 
ably active. They were needed as 
spokesmen for their less articulate 
buddies. The consideration that 
work among their late comrades 
would find them many immediate 
and prospective clients certainly was 
no deterrent to their activities. Other 
young professional men found simi- 
lar opportunities for service and for 
practice. 

To remain a leader of men, the 
leader needs popular issues. Among 
veterans issues were never lacking. 
The Adiusted Compensation Bill was 
passed by Congress in May over the 
President’s veto. It was not the be- 
ginning of legislation urged by the 
soldier vote; in fact it followed near- 
ly 200 other less spectacular bills 
passed at the instigation of veterans. 
And the soldier vote will see that 
Congress in the future passes thou- 
sands of bills yet to be conceived. 

This is no arbitrary prophecy. It 
is based on _ historical precedent. 
Bonuses and other prerequisites have 
been granted after every war which 
has engaged the entire nation. Civil 
Service preferment, pensions to the 
veterans and their immediate fami- 
lies, even political preferment in all 
elective and appointive offices, have 
become almost the traditional right 
of American veterans. Only one 
President who was not a war veteran 

~Cleveland—was elected in the 35 
vears following the Civil War. Dur- 
ing that time, the history of legis- 
lation had been marked at frequent 
intervals with laws that illustrated 
the power of the Grand Army. After 
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the Civil War land grants were 
given to almost any veteran who 
wanted land. Only 15 years after 
the Civil War had ended, a small 
pension had been granted to prac- 
tically all Civil War veterans. The 
sum was increased gradually until 
it became a small competence for 
all who had worn the blue. This 
year it took a presidential veto to 
prevent enactment of a bill that 
would have augmented the pensions 
of all war veterans except those of 
the World War by an aggregate of 
almost $500,000,000. Yet, to bring 
into being a Bursum bill, only 100,- 
000 Civil War veterans of the Union 
armies remain alive. Their political 
significance must therefore be out 
of all proportion to their numbers. 

The American Legion has about 
700,000 active members; supporting 
veteran societies and their auxili- 
aries for women, all told, probably 
have more than 500,000 members. 
Here is a political entity, already 
recognized by Congress, whose in- 
fluence is far stronger than the num- 
bers signify. Thirty-five candidates 
sought election or re-election to the 
United States Senate in 1922. Four- 
teen of the 18 Senators and 13 of 
the re-elected old Senators were 
avowedly in favor of the bonus bill. 
The soldier vote is not positive, but 
negative. It is a vote for nobody; 
it is a vote against anybody who 
opposes soldier legislation. The in- 
evitable consequence is to assist in 
the election of a man, not because 
of his superior character or prin- 
ciples, but because of something, 
perhaps trivial to the rest of the 
electorate, which his opponent has 
done. 

The U. S. Veterans Bureau— itself 
the result of soldier legislation— 
offers a measure of care or com- 
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pensation for illness only to the man 
who can trace his disability to war 
origin. The veterans as a rule want 
Government treatment for any dis- 
ability, regardless of origin. Event- 
ually they will make the demand. 
Friends of the Civil Service and 
many of those protected by its rul- 
ings are already disturbed because 
the veterans want preferential treat- 
ment in Civil Service appointments. 
Many States have granted such pre- 
ferment, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has granted it to a slight ex- 
tent. More consideration for vet- 
erans will be fought in Congress if 
necessary. There are today 5,000 
orphans and half-orphans of World 
War veterans in the United States. 
The veterans’ organizations want 
pensions for these children. 

The leaders who fathered the 
bonus may believe that the endow- 
ment insurance premiums that were 
given as the bonus, coming due as 
they will in 20 years, will forestall 
pension agitation; but what of the 
rank and file 20 vears hence’ No 
organization can remain seated on a 
political safety-valve inde‘initely and 
live. If the majority of veterans 
want pensions, the chances are that 
there will be organized pursuit of 
pensions. 


There are 50 Congressmen who 
served in the World War. Most of 
them owe their election or appoint- 
ment to their war records, and their 
affiliations with other veterans since 
the war. Approximately 20 more 
Congressmen are veterans of other 
wars. These 70-odd men form a 
bloc. Like so'dier and sailor voters 
at the polls, they are ex-service men 
first on many issues, Republicans or 
Democrats next. In the House they 
have caused the creation of a Com- 
mittee on Veteran Legislation. They 
caucus informally but effectively on 
proposals for veteran legislation and, 
because of the narrow Republican 
majority, they have held the balance 
of power in many contests. 


Soldier legislation after all is a 
small part of all legislation that goes 
through Congress. But the veterans 
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were practically unanimous in favor- 
ing the Johnson Immigration bill 
which became law. They were a 
unit in urging the enactment of the 
Veterans Bureau. They unanimous- 
ly supported a series of 81 bills this 
year to remedy defects of the Vet- 
erans Bureau. They are practically 
unanimous in favor of the universal 
draft. 


John T. Taylor, the Legion’s prin- 
cipal lobbyist at Washington, won 
recognition for his handling of the 
bonus campaign; yet he has handled 
other veteran drives on Congress 
with even more success. He knows 
how to capitalize the balance of 
power held by the veterans who are 
Congressmen. 


In time the demands of the vet- 
erans upon Congress will become 
more and more emphatic and the 
veterans’ organizations will be larg- 
er and more _ influential. If the 
Legion follows the cycle of the Grand 
Army, it should grow from the pres- 
ent 700,000 members to 2,000,000. 
Having acquired a political follow- 
ing by serving their late comrades, 
those veterans who lean toward 
polities will never lack influence. 
The highest offices in the land await 
them. 

When the bonus fight was at its 
height, the American Legion caused 
approximately a million letters and 
telegrams to descend upon Congress 
in a period of about two weeks, 
asking that the bill be passed. 
Imagine the effect of the corre- 
spondence that would come from an 
organization of two millions! And 
imagine the effect of the political 
wrath of such an organization! To- 
day, the veteran wrath is feared. 
That is why the bonus was passed 
over the President’s veto. Victors 
hold few grudges, hence the soldier 
vote may never be directed against 
President Coolidge. But if the 
bonus had failed there is no doubt 
that the soldier vote would leave its 
mark on the November results, as 
assuredly it will do in many No- 
vembers to come. 
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As I Like It 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine (August and September '24) 


William Lyon Phelps 


LIST of leading story-writers 

drawn up in any decade of the 

19th century would have shown 
an overwhelming preponderance of 
men. How about such a list today? 
What group of men have produced 
within the last few months novels 
equal in merit to “So Big,” by Edna 
Ferber; the four books of old New 
York by Edith Wharton; “The 
Home-maker,” by Dorothy Cantield; 
“Faint Perfume,”’ by Zona Gale; 
“The Lost Lady,’’ by Willa Cather; 
‘“Lummox,’’ by Fannie Hurst; ‘‘Jen- 
nifer Lorn,”’ by Elinor Wylie? When 
the house of Harpers recently of- 
fered a prize for the best new novel, 
it was awarded to Margaret Wilson 
for “The Able McLaughlins.’”’ In 
every sense of the word, women are 
looking up. 

Poetical and musical compositions 
show perhaps more creative power 
than prose fiction. Some day the 
world may see a first-class woman 
poet and a first-class composer. 
There are of course many who re- 
gard Elizabeth Barrett Browning and 
Christina Rosetti as in the front 


rank of poets; but there are more 
who do not. Nowhere and at no 
time on the earth has there ap- 
peared a woman among the great 
makers of music. This is at first 
sight all the more remarkable be- 
cause it is probable that there are 


a hundred women to one man who 
understand and appreciate the best 
music. The fact is, however, that 
poetry and music are pre-eminently 
the manly arts; there are more first- 
class woman athletes than first-class 


woman poets and composers. Must 
this always be so?... 

Those who still believe that 
“woman’s place is in the home” 
ought to read Dorothy Canfield’s 
novel “The Home-maker.”’ And 
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those who do not believe it ought 
also to read the same book. It is the 
best story she has written since “‘The 
Bent Twig.”’ The main interest 
for the reader lies in the father and 
mother—two living persons who at 
a certain point in the narrative ex- 
change occupations to the enormous 
advantage of both, and particularly 
to the advantage of the three chil- 
dren, who, like all children, are in 
the power of older but not neces- 
sarily wiser beings. For there are 
many parents, not’ intentionally 
cruel or inditferent, who take more 
care of so elementary a mechanism 
as a Ford car than they do of the 
delicate and complex souls of their 
offspring. One reason, among 
others, for my admiration of Doro- 
thy Canfield is that the artistic struc- 
ture of her work rests upon spiritual 
foundations. It is her recognition of 
the forces that make human life sig- 
nificant that gives to her productions 
an importance that can never be 
found in any mere record of im- 
agined adventures or in any copy, no 
matter how accurate, of trivial 
events. ' 

I learn from that admirable week- 
ly periodical called “‘Time’’ that the 
“Etude,” a Philadelphia magazine, 
assembled a court composed of 25 
professional musicians and one nov- 
elist, to decide on the greatest com- 
posers and their masterpieces. The 
only composition that obtained a 
majority of votes was ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer,”’ which certainly deserved it; 
the four immediately following 
were Bach’s Mass in B Minor, Beeth- 
oven’s Fifth Symphony, Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and Beeth- 
oven’s Ninth Symphony. The first 
six composers came in this order: 
Beethoven, Wagner, Bach, Mozart, 
Brahms, Schubert. This vote inter- 
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ested me, for I have always main- 
tained it would be easy to agree on 
the first four, but that the fifth man 
would be a matter of dispute... . 

I am hoping that I shall be able 
to discover a new novel where the 
young heroine's figure is not de- 
scribed as ‘“‘boyish,’’ and where she 
does not say “damn” within the first 
ten pages. A change in speech 
fashions is proved by the fact that 
20 years ago, when a playwright 
wished to ‘“‘get a laugh,’”’ he required 
one of the men on the stage to say 
‘“‘damn”’; now for the same effect it 
is necessary that the monosyllable 
be uttered by a woman. Why, to the 
eye, is the final ‘‘n’’ so weighty? 
Many novelists believe that an apos- 
trophe robs the word of its sting, 
thus: ‘‘He is a dam’ fine fellow.”’ 
They also cherish the belief that 
“damn it!’’ loses any possible tinge 
of vulgarity if spelled ‘‘dammit!” 
Perhaps they are right; but if so, 
why? , 

In a recent issue, I called atten- 
tion to the various evils resulting 
from the growing fashion of solo- 
ism. Now let me, with less emphasis, 
indicate its more agreeable aspects. 
Every one ought to have noticed 
that steadily increasing use of per- 
sonalities is banks, railway ticket- 
offices, and other places. Whereas 
formerly the visitor merely address- 
ed Mr. Anon seated behind his glit- 
tering mahogany, or gazed at him 
through the iron grille, where he 
gazed at you in security, now one 
sees a handsome copper sign: 


MR. ALLING 
and knows that the functionary is 
actually a human being with a name. 
This is a feature of soloism that has 
everything to recommend it, and 
nothing against it. But it should be 
carried further. Every railway train 
should have posted a legend: 
THE CONDUCTOR OF THIS 
TRAIN IS MR. JOHN MEANS. 
THE PULLMAN CONDUCTOR IS 
MR. HENRY ATKINSON. 
or whatever their names may be. 
I think we take policemen, 
professors, conductors, etc., much 
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too routinely. Strange as it may 
seem, they are human beings. A 
year ago, on an infernally hot day, 
J entered a crowded dining-car, and 
as I passed the dining-car conductor, 
I] remarked casually: “This must be 
a pretty hard day for you; and as 
for those boys in the kitchen, I am 
certainly sorry for them.’’ To my 
surprise, he fell on my neck and 
wept. “Say,” he cried, “I don’t 
know your name or who you are, but 
I want to know! You are the only 
person today who has shown me or 
my men the slightest consideration. 
I have received nothing but kicks 
and complaints of all kinds, and I 
shall never forget you as long as l 
live.” And yet I had only ‘passed 
the time of day.”’ It was because 
I had regarded him and his men, 
not as automata, but as human 
beings. 


In speaking of persons as distin- 
guished from functionaries, the Eng- 
lish have a custom which, although 
it may have no belittling signifi- 
cance, rather infuriates me. They 
never say: “That is the milkman 
or the postman,”’ but “That’s the 
milk.” ‘‘That will be the post.” As 
though these two human beings had 
as their sole reason for existence the 
bringing of milk or letters! No mat- 
ter how inconsiderate we may be in 
America, at least we have the grace 
to call him the milkman or the pust- 
man. 


There are three extremely common 
myths. Every writer except the 
most popular believes that his pub- 
lishers do not sufficiently advertise 
his works; every owner of a rising 
house: believes that his architect 
does not give the case sufficient per- 
sonal attention; every golf-player 
believes that his friend plays his 
worst game when he is a partner 
and his best when he is an oppon- 
ent. 


I nominate for the Ignoble Prize 
the accursed shortening of the beau- 
tiful name San Francisco to ‘‘Frisco.” 
I do not know of any abbreviation 
quite so irritating. 
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That Tired Feeling 


Condensed from The American Magazine (September '24) 


Frank B. Gilbreth (See note on page 383) 


F you are “all tired out” at the 
| end of the day, or even before, do 

you know why? Most of us 
think it is our work that has exhaust- 
cd us, but in nine times out of ten 
this is probably not true. Very often 
this fatigue is caused not by the 
work itself but by the conditions 
under which the work is done. 

Misfit shoes are such an important 
factor in causing fatigue and under- 
mining efficiency that some big fac- 
tories have found it paid to go to the 
expense of providing properly fitting 
canvas shoes for their employees. . 
The shoe should be long enough so 
that you can put a good-size almond 
in the toe. Even with the almond 
in the toe, you ought to be able to 
wear the shoe for an hour or so with- 
out real discomfort. If you cannot 
do this, your shoes are almost cer- 
tainly too short. Wear them a year 
and you will pay in fatigue many 
times the original cost of such mis- 
fits. 

An office manager was subject to 
daily headaches and fatigue, when i: 
his office. A brief study disclosed 
the cause: His desk and chair were 
so placed that when he was dictating 
he looked out the window into the 
light. When engaged in other duties, 
he faced a gray dark wall. His eyes 
were constantly adjusting themselves 
to these extremes of light and dark. 
It was a simple matter to arrange 
his office so that he escaped both the 
unnecessary fatigue and the head- 
aches. 

The abuse of the eye bv badly ar- 


ranged lights and work probably 
causes us more unnecessary fatigue 
than any other one thing. Looking 
far off occasionally after confining 
yourself to close work, is another 
matter. That rests the eye. The eye 
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has a lens which changes its shape, 
its convexity, so that you get the 
right focus. If, while you are read- 
ing something at a distance of 12 to 
18 inches, you have to fix your eyes 
at frequent intervals on copy, or a 
chart, two feet or a yard away, this 
change in the shape of the lens is 
just as frequent. An hour or two of 
it may drain you of so much energy 
that you will be conscious of fatigue 
the rest of the day. 

You probably have no conception 
of the price you pay in fatigue for 
letting the bright reflection from 
highly polished surfaces reach your 
eyes. The glare from the nickel on 
a typewriter or from an ink bottle 
leaves a record in fatigue. .. We have 
even found that it aids production ina 
factory to give the nickel and other 
bright parts of machinery a dull 
black finish. If you are getting 
enough light for your work, be sure 
there is no light shining into your 
eyes. When reading, have your book 
or paper placed so that no reflected 
light shines from the page. If your 
desk has a brilliant finish, cover it 
with green, blue or white blotttnzg 
paper. Place vour desk so that the 
light comes over your left shoulder. 

Any kind of distraction, whether 
you are conscious of it or not, in- 
creases the fatigue of your day’s 
work. Many of the distracting 
things that needlessly tire us are 
the result of bad habits or thonght- 
lessness. If vou have the habit of 
keeping your finished and unfinishea 
papers heaped in confusion on your 
desk, vou are certainly adding to 
your fatigue. Have the tools you 
use—whether briefs, books, or chis- 


els and dies — in the most handy 
place, arranged so that you don’t 
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have to look for them. Make a 
practice of getting everything in 
readiness for doing your work before 
you begin. And clean up afterward, 
so that you are ready for the next 
job. And see that you get enough 
fresh air and light. Avoid having 
your home and your work place over- 
heated. 

Much of your fatigue and annoy- 
ance in the course of a day may 
come from the habit of trying to 
carry too much in your head. If you 
haven’t the habit of using a note- 
book, you are probably forgetting 
two or three things a day; and the 
failure to do them when you should 
gives you a sense of uneasiness and 
exasperation. That is another kind 
of distraction to be avoided. 

One of the most important facts 
established by scientific investigation 
and exact records is that a little 
fatigue is easily overcome if proper 
rest is taken immediately; but twice 
the amount of fatigue requires more 
than twice the amount of rest. Four 
times the amount of fatigue requires, 
by a still greater margin, more than 
four times the amount of rest. In 
other words if, day after day, you 
are spending more energy than can 
be restored by the rest you get at 
night, serious consequences may 
follow. 

Do you get up early in the morn- 
ing feeling fresh and energetic? Do 
you feel fatigued after working two 
or three hours? The symptoms of 
faticue are irritability, depression, 
inability to concentrate. Are you 
doing less work, or work of poorer 
quality, than you should? If so, why? 

Whether your job is brain work or 
manual labor, you shou!d have fre- 
auent intervals of rest during the 
day. From scientific observation, 
experts know almost exactly how 
many short rest intervals will enable 
a man to work year in and vear out 
with maximum efficiencv. In vour 
own case vou may not hit the resnit 
with exactness: but if vou adont the 
idea of changing vour position, and 
of allowing yourself a brief rest at 
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frequent intervals, you will make 
your work more enjoyable and in- 
crease the amount you can do. 
When you hold yourself long in one 
position—with your back bent over 
a desk, or with your arms inconven- 
iently elevated because of the high 
arms on your chair—an overfatigue 
of tissue results. The longer you 
hold the position the more fatigued 
you get. 

Especially at times of intense 
concentration are you subject to this 
kind of fatigue. Becoming interested 
in your work, you hold yourself as 
rigid as though you were spellbound. 
After an hour or two of it you may 
find yourself so fagged out that you 
will feel it for the rest of the day. 
The longer you have held yourself 
in one position the longer it will take 
to recover from the fatigue. You 
should teach yourself the habit of 
changing your position frequently 
without breaking in on your thought. 

Intense concentration, the kind a 
man achieves when he is doing his 
best work with all his skill, is a joy. 
With the men who have accomplished 
great tasks it has amounted to a pas- 
sion, a sort of creative intoxication. 
And I suppose the real thrill of con- 
centration seldom or never comes to 
the man who has no definitely recog- 
nized purpose for which he is ready 
to spend himself. Whatever a 
man’s purpose, it seems to lead him 
to the use of his best energies if it 
is kept constantly before him. Have 
a definite program for your work. 

If you realize in advance that in- 
terruptions are coming, you can he 
prepared for them and they will be 
less trying. Suvpose you know that 
in the midst of vour morning vou 
will have to telephone to a shoe 
dealer, confer with an associate, and 
receive a caller. Set a definite time 
for these things, if you can: say 11 
o’clock. Then vou will be able to 
work uninterruptedlv from 9 to 11: 
and at 11:30 or 12 you _ will find 
yourself free to concentrate on the 
particular task again. But don’t 
make vour program so rigid that 
the plan itself involves a burden. 
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Is Mars Dead or Alive? 


Condensed from The 


Waldemar 


URN the telescope upon Mars, 
"lh aon what is it that greets the 
eye and arouses a sense of cos- 
mic companionship? A globe with 
a diameter of 4,230 miles—only 
slightly more than half that of the 


earth; a globe with white polar caps 


that disappear and reappear with 
seasonal regularity; a globe which 
changes in hue from ochrous red 
to bluish-green and back again as 


“pring 
spring, 


summer, autumn, 
come and go; above all, a 


and winter 
globe won- 


drously cobwebbed at certain sea- 
sons with lines. the so-called 
‘“canals,.”’ so startlingly artificial that 
hey arrest the attention. Indeed, 
only by assuming that intelligence 
has applied itself can the highly arti- 
cial canals be _ satisfactorily ex- 
in O te Professor Per- 

l the late Professor 


we owe the most 





Mars that have 
nd to Professor 
ingenious and 
ts on which a be- 






i race of 


‘a wo} 

Less certainly, Mars appears to 
fr the chemical] conditions of life. 
If there is life there must be air and 
Water. It so happens that the sea- 
sonal phenomena testify eloquently 
to the presence of both air and 
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water and that this evidence is forti- 
fied by the spectroscope. Not even 
the most carping astronomical critic 
of Lowell will deny that Mars has 
an atmosphere similar to that of our 
earth. Nor does any scientist deny 
that this atmosphere is so thin that 
we of this world cannot breathe it 
and live. Yet animals and plants are 
found on some of our highest moun- 


tains where the air is not much 
denser than it is on Mars. 
Lowell’s application of physical 


laws indicates that Mars must have a 
temperature of about 48 de- 
that of the earth is about 61 
The waxing and waning of 
the polar caps supports Lowell’s con- 
tention that mperature of Mars 


mean 
grees; 
deor 


rees 


ion that the te 





be sufficient to support life. 
e the poles whiten during the 
Martian winter, we see the 


deposit creep down until it 


reaches far into the temperate zone. 
Spring and summer come. The white 


dw 






e—tshrink back to the 
appear. The polar caps 
e obviousiy snow or hoar frost. 

are no billowing oceans on 
Mars, no vast lakes, no Amazons and 


Mississippis The planet is a huge 
desert with no elevation higher than 


two or three thousand feet. Its piti- 
ful supply of water collected at 
the poles. Lowell has estimated that 
the Earth has 189,000 times more 
than Mars’ pittance. Imagine Eu- 
rope and America reduced to this 
tragic pass for water. We would 
hoard every drop of it. We would 
our international disputes in 
solving the one all-absorbing eco- 
nomic provlem of enlisting every 
technical aid to transport the water 
vielded by the melting Arctic and 
Antarctic snows to those regions 
which, irrigated, would still be fer- 
tile. If Mars is inhabited its people 
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must long ago have formed an inter- 
national organization to dig trenches 
over the whole planet in the struggle 
for life. 


And what do we see? Curious 
gossamer-like threads. They are not 
isolated phenomena; they bear a very 
evident relation to the polar snows, 
—Mars’ one source of water. As the 
polar snows melt, the canals creep 
down toward the equator. Schiapa- 
relli provided the true explanation 
of their gradual renewal and extinc- 
tion—an explanation developed by 
Pickering and accepted by Lowell. 
What we see is not a canal itself but 
the gradually quickening vegetation 
that fringes its banks. On Mars 
stalk, leaf, and bud must await the 
water that flows semi-annually from 
the poles to the parched but still 
fertile regions of the ochrous desert. 


To Lowell the very manner in 
which the canals are distributed pro- 
claims their artificial origin. Invari- 
ably, each canal is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. Some of 
them are short: others 3,000 miles 
and more in length. Here and there 
from six to ten meet at centers, as 
spokes of a wheel meet the hub. 
These hub-like spots deepen in hue 
in a way that can be accounted for 
only by the growth of vegetation. 

Such geometric precision of 
direction as the canals exhibit is 
hardly accidental. It strikes every 
thoughtful observer. 


Mars is a desert, according to 
Lowell. If it is inhabited the melt- 
ing polar seas, the only supply of 
water, must irrigate those sections 
still capable of bearing vegetation. 
Only a canal system conceived and 
constructed on a scale which dwarfs 
any network of irrigation ditches 
ever dug on this earth can save an 
intelligent Martian race from extinc- 
tion. An engineer has calculated 
that it would require about 4,000 
times the horse power of Niagara to 
pump water through this vast sys- 
tem of ditches. Pumping is neces- 
sary because water can no more flow 
up hill from the poles to the equator 
on Mars than it can on earth. 
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Lowell was a trained astronomer. 
He devoted his life and his fortune 
to a study of Mars in an observatory 
built at Flagstaff, Arizona in an al- 
most ideal atmosphere. His observa- 
tions have been confirmed for the 
most part by astronomers who have 
examined Mars under equally favor- 
able circumstances. His daring con- 
clusions, while not generally accept- 
ed, deserve respectful consideration 
because they explain convincingly 
and simply what actually occurs. 


Suppose that we accept Lowell’s 
startling conviction. What manner 
of beings are these Martian canal 
diggers? The attraction of gravita- 
tion must be much less than on the 
larger earth. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the smaller the planet the 
larger and more agile must be its 
people. If a Martian is man-like he 
must be three times as tall, three 
times as bulky, aud correspondingly 
more efficient than any terrestrial 
Samson. Because of his greater 
stature and bulk he must have mus- 
cles 27 times as effective as those 
of a Samson under similar gravita- 
tional conditions. But since he is 
on Mars, where three earthly pounds 
weigh but one pound, he is actually 
81 times more effective. He can do 
the work of 50 or 60 terrestrial la- 
borers and throw canal-dirt in quan- 
tities that would compare favorably 
with those scooped by a Panama 
steam shovel. 


Mars being physically older than 
the earth, it must have developed a 
high type of intelligence long before 
the dinosaur became extinct. Prob- 
ably our civilization is but a crude 
manifestation from the Martian 
standpoint. We must be even more 
primitive than cavemen compared 
with the engineers who dug Lowell’s 
canals. Since we know so little about 
the conditions under which life must 
maintain itself on Mars it is hopeless 
to speculate what manner of crea- 
ture is this that started to build 
canals millenniums ago and to begin 
an exciting quest of water. 
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How Henry Ford Would End War 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (July 26, '24) 


An Interview with Henry Ford, by Samuel Crowther 


USCLE SHOALS has been talk- 

ed about a good deal, but we 

have not been doing the talking. 
For, of course, as far as 1 am con- 
cerned, Muscle Shoals cannot do any- 
thing for me. I cannot wear more 
than one suit of clothes at a time. 
As for food—anyone who eats too 
much is soon choked up... There is 
nothing to do with money but send 
it out to work again. My interest in 
Muscle Shoals was wholly in preserv- 
ing a national asset. The Govern- 
ment asked us to make an offer, and 
we did so. Muscle Shoals is a tre- 
mendous national asset and if tne 
country throws away the opportun- 
ity it will not only be throwing away 
something of great value, but it will 
be throwing away the greatest possi- 
ble insurance of world peace. 

Let me explain. I am against war 
because war is destruction, and noth- 
ing is worth while in this world which 
does not make for construction. But 
I am not a pacifist to the extent of 
fooling myself into the belief that 
merely saying, “War ought not to 
be,” is the same thing as doing some- 
thing to prevent war. 

A country which is attacked must 
defend itself. This country can de- 
velop war power beyond anything 
that has ever been known, and in the 
interests of peace it seems that we 
shall have to do so. The world does 
not seem to be tired of war. Peopie 


important. Talk about war will do 
nothing toward preventing it, except- 
ing when the parties concerned are 
fraid to fight. 


Yet war is rot inevitable. It can 
he prevented, and that is where 
Muscle Shoals comes in. The last 


war showed that the next war is go- 
ing to be won in the air and with high 
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explosives. All the nations are work- 
ing on these two points. We here in 
the United States can easily learn to 
build the best airplanes in the United 
States. Training air pilots is an- 
other matter. We do not have to go 
outside our own country for any air- 
plane materials. We have an avia- 
tion field at Dearborn and we are 
putting up a hangar for experiments 
with all-metal planes and airships, 
and we intend to aid in working out 
the best and most economical forms 
of airplanes. They can be commer- 
cially developed as soon as they are 
taken up in a commercial way. As 
soon as we know as much about them 
as we know about automobiles—and 
that will not be long—they can be 
built by the thousands or by the 
millions. 

Explosives are on a different basis. 
For explosives we must have nitrates, 
which come from Chile. Think what 
it might mean to us in war to depend 
on a country thousands of miles away 
for our explosives. We would be a 
helpless monster unless the Chilean 
nitrate beds were open to us and un- 
less we could keep an open shipping 
lane down the Pacific Coast. 

When the war came on, we found 
that we had to have a nitrate plant 
of our own. First, we needed to have 
something to bargain with on the 
price of Chilean nitrates; and second, 
we needed a reserve in case the Ger- 
man submarines became too active on 
the Pacific Coast. Hence, Muscle 
Shoals was started. 

A time might come when we could 
not get nitrates at any price. _- 
can be developed at Muscle oals 
which could give us a supply of ni- 
trates which would exceed the capac- 
ity of all the rest of the world put 
together. If we are prepared to pro- 
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duce high explosives on a scale which 
no one else could think of matching, 
then we would be a wor!d force for 


good. We cannot prevent all war, 
but we can prevent great wars. And 
if we have no great wars for a long 
time, the petty-larceny wars will die 
out of themselves. 

Muscle Shoals will best serve the 
nation as a nitrate plant. Cheap fer- 
tilizer will be a step toward putting 
farming on a business basis. It seems 
providential that what will help us 
most in war will also help us in 
peace. 

You ask whether this would not in- 
volve setting up the United States as 
a dangerous kind of superpower. We 


are already a superpower. But that 
is not a danger. Some people are so 
afraid of the misuse of authority 


that they are afraid to grant any 
authority—which is a big mistake. In 
business we find it best to grant com- 
plete authority and to interfere only 
when the authority is abused. Great 
wealth is not so likely to be ill used 
as is small wealth, and so it is with 
authority. In our company we find 
most of the abuses of authority 
among the straw bosses. 

It is simpler and easier to be just 
than unjust, and the busier a man is, 
the more responsibility he has, the 
less leisure he has to be unjust. It 
is the same way with nations. The 
United States is so big and so busy it 
cannot be petty. It can be trusted 
to be a superpower. Any fool can 
fight, and only fools do fight—wise 
and strong men kcep the peace. This 
country ought to be able to keep the 
peace. 

And then there is another reason. 
This is the only nation in the world 
which is not run for the benefit of the 
financiers. In other countries big 
banks dominate everything. No in- 
dustrial corporation in England has 
resources approaching those of the 
largest English bank. On the Con- 
tinent the banks are everything. Over 
here it is different. 
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This means considerably more 
than it appears to mean. Our great- 
est corporations in foreign trade 
make their way by giving more or 
better goods for the money than the 
other fellow does. No one who does 
his work well has to bother trying 
for a monopoly. Those who do not 
do their work so well create a natu- 
ral monopoly for him. And _ hence 
American business, at home or 
abroad, seldom tries to kill off com- 
petitors. The queer combination of 
banking and business stirs up bad 
feeling which results in war by seek- 
ing to capture markets and shut out 
competitors. The home market is 
our chief concern and we do not have 
to go concession hunting into foreign 
parts. We have no temptation to 
make war for trade purposes. 

But what is more important than 
anything else, this country still pre- 
serves in large measure its pioneer 
spirit. We have no hereditary class 
distinctions and no class barriers. The 
man who does not go forward seldom 
has anyone but himself to blame. 

Our gevernment and its policies are 
on the whole about as good as we 
ask them to be. We are raising our 
standards every day. No _ people 
other than our own would have kicked 
up such a fuss over what the investi- 
gations in Washington have shown. 
The worst evidence that has been 
turned up concerns actions which in 
many countries would be taken as a 
matter of course. They expect their 
politicians to act that way. 

These investigations would scarce- 
ly have been started even in this 
country 20 or 30 years back. We 
shall have nothing to fear so long as 
political raseality is exposed. When 
we get to covering up our bad places, 
then we shall be in danger. That 
time is far distant—we are insisting 
on higher standards in everything. 
We are on our way to Lincoln’s sort 
of government—government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people. And therefore this country 
can be trusted not to abuse its power. 
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Muscle Shoals 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (September '24) 
Charles Merz 


HE enterprise at Muscle Shoals 

has cost the country $135,000 000 

in round numbers; for this sum 
three great dams are partly built, 
and the Government is in possession 
of two nitrate plants, a stone quarry 
adequate for the limestone needed 
in the cyanamid production of nitro- 
gen, and an imposing 
dentals 
carpet 


list of inci- 
that run from railway cars to 
tacks. One property pur- 
chased at the outset, to furnish mo- 
tive power before the shoals them- 
selves were harnessed, Was a steam- 
ana Plat nt in the small Alabama 


town Go reas. it is the only part 
of the inal $1385,000.000 invesr- 





: been disposed of, ane 
interesting to note that it sold 
3. 400,000 after costing a little 
han $5,000,000, quite a shocking 
bit of evidence that the Governme! it 
sometimes gets its money’s worth. 
The question is what to do with 
this vast property. More is at stake 
than a great investment. For the 
shoals can be made to furnish 850,- 
000 horse-power, the greatest single 
nat ural resource in the United States 
immediate development. 
That power may easily become the 
central reservoir for all States east 
of the Mississippi River, and many 
west of it. Within a hundred miles 
lie the rich denosits of iron ore and 
coking coal have made Bir- 
mincham one of the greatest metal- 
work-centers in the world. The 
shoals stand on inexhaustible beds o* 
high grade calcium limestone, an 
within easy haul of ores that will 
vield aluminum. copper, and 
lead, as well as pvrites for making 
sulphurie acid, and deposits of man- 
ganese and sulphur. ery this is 
one of the great treasures of a 
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nation all too rapidly burning up it 


power stores. 
Henry Ford’s offer actually does 
none of the things his partizans 


promise. In the matter of fertilizer, 
for example, and fertilizer is a very 
major item in an agricultural nation 
whose bill for nitrates runs to $100.- 
000,000 every year, it is true that 
Mr. Ford agrees to operate nitrat 

plant No. 2 to its full capacity; but 
there is no promise on his part to sell 
fertilizer at a fixed rate. There is 
an agreement to limit profits to eight 
per cent (on fertilizer, and not on the 
rest of the venture), but no agree- 
ment that the cost of fertiliz 
be reduced. 

_ What Mr. a -_— poses is, first, to 
buy a part of Mu Shoals and the 


7 N as 
~ rest. 


zer will 


to rent “He will buy both 
nitrate plants, the quarry, and all the 
property that goes with them. This 
property is enormous. It includes 
railway tracks, cars and locom mots ives; 
personal property of every kind. and 
a stock of platinum worth half a mil- 
lion dollars. It includes houses; miles 
of macadamized streets and cement 
sidewalks; filtration stations large 
enough to supply whole towns. It 
even includes a deposit of $3,400,000 
each accruing from the sale of the 
Gorgas steam-power plant. The whole 
investment represents an outlay of 
more than $84.000,000. 

What does Henry Ford bid for it? 
$64,000,000? No. Ford bids five. It 
is an amazing offer. Ford could 
write the $3,400.000 cash item into 
his bank-hook. sell on an _—— no- 
tice the $500,000 worth platinum, 
and find himself with an exnenditure 
of $1,100,000 for an $£80,000.000 set 
of nitrate plants and factories and 


towns. 
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property which Mr. Ford has express- 
ed his willingness to lease. He pro- 
poses first that the Government pro- 
ceeds to complete Dams No. 1 and 2, 
and then lease them to him for 100 
years. The public pays for the con- 
struction; Mr. Ford agrees to pay 
what on its face appears to be an an- 
nual renta! of four per cent, but what 
amounts in fact to 2.85 per cent, 
when account is taken of the fact 
that no interest is paid on various 
amounts which must be appropriated 
for construction from year to year, 
and the further fact that the Ford 
four per cent does not begin to run 
until six years after the completion 
of Dam No. 2, and three years after 
the completion of Dam No. 3. 


Moreover, Mr. Ford proposes that 
the Government keep the dams in re- 
pair. Remember that the leases run 
for 100 years. If a dam were de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, or had a 
piece blown out of it by an enemy air- 
bomb in a war, the public would be 
obliged to repair the damage. Mr. 
Ford’s ambition may actually be, as 
he has said, to operate Muscle Shoals 
for the national welfare, but on pa- 
per he has committed himself to 
nothing save a bargain, shrewd, cal- 
culating, and one-sided. 


Four bids in addition to Mr. Ford’s 
have been received by the Govern- 
ment. It can be accurately said that 
each of these proposals represents a 
distinct step forward as against the 
Ford bid; but as against one another 
comparisons are difficult for the rea- 
son that different proposals bid for 
different pieces of property. How- 
ever, it should be noted that if the 
Government deals with Mr. Ford it 
has nothing left at the end of 50 
vears except its dams, while under all 
three of the other offers it still holds 
the entire property. 


Another alternative is the “Norris 
plan.” Mr. Norris proposes that 
Dams Nos. 2 and 3 be completed by 
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the Government and operated by a 


publicly owned corporation. To keep 
the shoals out of politics, he suggests 
a board of directors be appointed by 
the President, holding office so long 
as they perform their duties capab- 
ly. This board would sell at cost to 
all comers whatever power was not 
needed for fertilizer manufacture; 
fertilizer itself would be produced 
either by the Department of Agricu!- 
ture or by a private lessee under the 
supervision of the department. Sen- 
ator Norris has convinced a number 
of conservative colleagues on the 
Senate committee on agriculture that 
this is not government ownership in 
the ordinary sense: first, because the 
ownership of power on navigable 
streams has always rested with the 
public, and never strayed away, like 
coal and oil; second, because of his 
contention that, after all, Muscle 
Shoals is primarily a nitrate station 
for service in case of war... 


When the needs of the nitrate 
plants have been taken care of, there 
remains a battery of 750,000 horse- 
power, conservatively valued at $200,- 
000,000, capable of feeding the fac- 
tories and homes of a_ thousand 
towns. Either this power of the 
shoals will be used to fit in ultimately 
with a super-power project linking 
the whole Southeast, and carrying its 
energy on fair terms to every appli- 
cant for power; or it will be the play- 
thing of a private corporation sub- 
ject to no form of regulation. 


For the Ford offer breaks down every 
safeguard of importance in the Federal 
Power Act of 1920. It overrides the lim- 
iting of leases to 50 years. It rejects con- 
trol of rates by any governmental author- 
ity, and does not guarantee to furnish a 
single kilowatt of power. It ignores all 
provision for ‘expropriation of excessive 
profits.”” This bid of Henry Ford’s would 
leave him subject to no control. It would 
knock the hottom from the Power Act, 
and bring every power corporation in the 
country clamoring for special favors. It 
is useless to say that Mr. Ford's inten- 
tions are so honorable that he ‘‘needs no 
law”; for the lease runs for a century, 
and even a miracle man like Mr. Ford 
cannot live to the age of 160. 
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The Story of Ford’s Hospital 


Condensed from The World's Work (September '24) 


Samuel Crowther 


ee OU just get undressed and sit 

down on a moving belt, just 

like you was a flivver. The 
doctors line up along the belt, and 
as you go through each guy does his 
bit. At the end of the belt, they 
slide you right onto a bed that’s got 
a little flivver engine and it takes 
you away to your room. Great, 
ain’t it?” 

I rather think that the Detroit 
bellboy who told me this believed 
what he said, for I have met with 
the yarn a number of times. 

An executive of a Detroit motor 
company told me, “The thing I like 
about the hospital is the straight 
business of knowing in advance what 
you are going to pay. I do not like 
this thing of a surgeon being wit- 
ness, judge, and jury all in himself. 
I am always afraid of somebody who 
will operate on me to pay off the 
mortgage on the old homestead. It 
isn’t fair to honest doctors to feel 
that way. But it might be my luck 
to strike one that was not honest.’ 

The Ford Hospital is located on 
°0 acres of ground in the center of 
Detroit. It accommodates 6009 patients 
in two main buildings. One of these 
is the “old building,’ built before 
Mr. Ford took over the hospital. 
The rooms in the ‘new building’’ 
radiate from a central administra- 
tion hub like the spokes of a wheel. 
Two of these wings are completed. 
The wings. like the rooms, are all 
precisely alike. and the new wings 
to be added as they are needed, 
will duplicates of the pres- 
ent wings The hospital is owned 
by the Ford family. 

Mr. Ford’s factories have adequate 
hosnital facilities and, 10 years ago. 
he had thought of founding a 
public hospital. In 1914, Mr. Ford 
made a subscription to what was 


7 


be exact 


"ae 
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to be known as the Detroit General 
Hospital. A long time before this 
building was done, the money ran 
out and Mr. Ford was asked for 
another subscription. He refused, 
first because, as he said, the man- 
agers should have known what the 
building was going to cost and had 
the money in hand before they start- 
ed, and second because he believed 
that men who could not plan in ad- 
vance for the erection of a building 
could not plan for its operation 
either. He offered, however, to pay 
back all the subscriptions that had 
been made and go on with the thing 


himself. The promoters accepted 
his offer. He finished the building 
that had already been begun and 


began to formulate a policy of his 
own. 

Mr. Ford could not see any reason 
why a properly administered hos- 
pital could not give the highest med- 
ical and surgical service consider- 
ably lower than the current rates, 
and still be made to pay for itself. 
If so, then men could invest in hos- 
pitals, treat them as corporations, 
and provide the highest service to 
the public health. The outstanding 
example of a hospital which renders 
a tremendous service and is still an 
investment is that of the Mayo 
Brothers at Rochester 

The old building which Mr. Ford 
took over had the usual smal] wards 
and various sized rooms, which made 
it necessary to charge each patient 
according to the square feet occu- 
pied. But Mr. Ford wanted flat 
rates. He discussed his ideas with 
a number of medical men. They at 
once suggested having a look at the 
best hospitals in the country. ‘“‘No,’’ 
answered Mr. Ford. “Take the room 
as your unit. I will give you a 
carpenter and some wall board. You 
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know what has to be in each room. 
You put up a room and try it out, 


and then keep on building rooms 
until you have exactly the right ar- 
rangement of room and bath. When 
we have the room, then we will make 
an open model of a floor. When we 
have that right, all we have to do 
is to duplicate them and we can have 
as big a hospital as we want.” 


This is the plan of operation: The 
hospital staff, which consists of 
about 80 surgeons and doctors, are 
all on salary and do not engage in 


private practice. The chiefs are 
from Johns Hopkins — men of 
recognized attainments. The men 
are drawn from all of the leading 
medical schools. They are paid 
salaries commensurate with what 
they would earn in private prac- 
tice. What particularly impressed 


me was that every one of them seem 
to be wrapped up in their work in 
keen, scientific fashion. 


The nurses are all graduate nurs- 
es and are employed by the hos- 
pital. They receive $6 for a day of 
eight hours. They are assigned from 
four to six rooms according to the 
condition of the patients. Special 
nurses are assigned in necessary 
cases. All the meals are served by 
special maids. A bathroom with ice 
water in addition to hot and cold 
water being attached to each room, 
supplies of linen being always at 
hand, and most of the unnecessary 
steps of the nurse being eliminated, 
she finds no trouble in properly car- 
ing for her quota of patients, and 
has no reason to be tired and cross. 
It is remarkable that nurses keep 
on their jobs so well in the deadly 
grind of the ordinary hospital. 


The Ford Hospital will have facili- 
ties for pupil nurses, upon comple- 
tion of the “Clara Ford Nurses’ 
Home,” being erected on the hos- 
pital grounds. It will contain 325 
rooms, each with a bath, and will 
have the appointments of a first- 
class hotel. Near-by is going up an 
educational building, with labora- 
tories for both teaching and research 
work. This building also has a 
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swimming pool, hand-ball courts, a 
gymnasium, and a motion picture 
theatre. The whole thought is that 
both nurses and doctors after a hard 
day or night do not generally have 
the opportunity to gain enough real 
rest and recreation. 

The fees are fixed in advance ac- 
cording to the diagnosis and accord- 
ing to a scale. The highest charge 
for an operation is $250, but the 
average operation is around $125— 
that is the charge for an operation 
for appendicitis. The delivery fee 
is $75, which includes all attendant 
professional care. The charge for 
medical attention to patients is $3 
a day. There are no extras of any 
kind. The rooms are $8 a day, which 
includes board and nursing. 

The hospital opened with a waiting list 
of nearly 500 in 1919. Since then, it has 
always had a waiting list. Every pa- 
tient on entering goes through a thorough 
physical examination, with blood tests. 
and the other well-known forms of med- 
ical inquiry. An examination takes about 
two hours and the charge for it is $10. It 
is regarded as a prerequisite to intelli- 
gent work. It has been disclosed that 
in about 50 per cent of the cases a symp- 
tom has been treated instead of the un- 
derlying cause, while in many other cases 
it has turned out that what the patient 
comes to the hospital for is the least 
thing the matter with him. 

lVerhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the whole hospital is the wide financial 
and social range of patients that it 
covers on a basis of complete equality. It 
is known that the richer residents of De- 
troit make free use of the hospital. The 
privacy of a patient is kept inviolate. 
The doors of rooms are kent closed, the 


rooms being artificially ventilated. A pa- 
tient is a patient, not an exhibit. 

The fees are payable in advance and 
there is no arrangement for other than 


advance payment. There is no charity 
of any kind. But althovgh the hospital 
nothing about it, some method is 
always found by which the patient can 
meet the financial requirements in a 
wholly self-respecting way. 

The hospital is not self-sustaining, but 
it could be made so by an increase in 
fees of less than 10 per cent. Mr. Ford 
wants to reduce the charges, not to in- 
crease them. He thinks as the hospital 
grows larger and as new and better ways 
of management are found, the income 
can be made to cover expenses and vield 

small profit. It is part of his business 
policy to start with a sales price which 
is less than the cost of manufacture and 
then make every one shoot for lower 
costs 


says 
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The March of Invention 


Excerpts from The Scientific American 


Rubber Paving 


HE first rubber pavement for 

street purposes in America was 

recently laid on a bridge in Boston. 
The paving blocks were of American 
invention. As vehicles pass over the 
rubber paved section, the lack of 
noise is at once noticed, thus show- 
ing the desirability of this class oz 
pavement for bridges and quiet zones 
in streets around hospitals and other 
institutions. Although rubber pave- 
ment costs about three times as much 
as wood block, it is claimed that it 
will last many times as long. prob- 
ably 20 years or more. Rubber pave- 


ment i in the courtyard of the St. 
Pancras Station in London, England, 
in 1870, is still down, and has worn 
down only 3-16-inch in 50 years. 


Fuel Revolution in New York City 
Up to December, 1919, the burning 
f il unknown in New 





practice is so 





The Shorter Day in Industry 


The shorter 
largely made 


day in industry is 
possible through the 
work of the inventor, says J. H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Few 
bother to think about the effects of 
the brain of the inventor, but a sum- 
mary makes a concrete picture of the 
importance of its worki 
is for indus 


two men now with unloaders, 





Here it 
One or 
1. 
replace 
unloading by hand. 


replace 
c 





the steel 


men 





Airplane Transportation in Quebee 


The inauguration of a passenger 
and freight service by air to serve 
the new gold mining district of 
northwestern Quebec is an event 
whose full significance is not easy 
to grasp. The principal difficulty in 
exploring and opening up the north 
country of Canada is transportation. 
From the time the first explorer 
enters a mineral-bearing region until 
mines are established and a railway 
is constructed, most of the human 
energy expended is used up in trans- 
porting food and supplies to the 
scene of action. Freighting by air- 
plane in winter offers another inter- 
esting prospect, as there is now avail- 
able a machine that has proved to be 
excellently adapted for use on snow 
with skids. The frozen lakes provide 
perfect landing places for this ma- 
chine. It will carry conveniently a 
ton or more. It has been calculated 
that, with steady operation, this ma- 
chine will deliver supplies, at a dis- 
tance of say, 50 miles, at a cost less 
than that of teaming over the winter 
roads. 


Self-Igniting Lights for Life Buoys 


‘“‘Man overboard.” A serious situ- 
ation, especially at night. Ships are 
now required to equip at least part 
of their buoys with self-igniting 
water lights. These lights consist of 
a copper cylinder containing calcium 
carbide and calcium phosphide. The 
cylinder is air and water tight but 
has a plug which is automatically 
removed when the buoy is thrown 
from the ship. When water, flowing 
in through one of the holes, strikes 
the carbide, acetylene gas is gener- 
ated which escapes in a_ stream 
through the other hole in the top 
of the cylinder. When the calcium 
phosphide becomes wet a small flame 
is produced which ignites the stream 
of acetylene. The light continues to 
burn for-45 minutes. It reignites im- 
mediately if the flame is put out by 
being submerged. 
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A Foil for the Pay-Roll Bandit 


Something a little easier to install 
and operate than the armor-plated, 
bandit-proof car is now offered as a 
foil to pay-roll bandits. It consists 
of a trick satchel in which the money 
is to be carried. When attacked, the 
messenger presses a button in the 
handle of his grip, which sets off a 
number of concealed smoke-bombs, 
held in the bottom of the grip. These 
will burn for 12 minutes, throwing 
out a heavy smoke. Not only is this 
sufficient indication to the whole 
world that something wrong is tak- 
ing place, but in the event that the 
bandits actually get away with the 
contents of the satchel, they will find 
the bills so discolored by exposure to 
the chemicals that they will be unable 
to pass them. The only way to get 
the value out of them will lie through 
redemption, and your Uncle Samuel 
is expected to display a certain mild 
curiosity, when they are offered for 
this purpose, as to how they got that 
way. 


Safety for Air Mailmen 


Radio is playing a remarkable part 
in the safety of the aircraft em- 
ployed in the transcontinental air 
mail service. All the landing fields 
are linked with a radio system that 
approximates in effectiveness the 
block system of signalling on rail- 
roads. 

Probably the most remarkable of 
the safety measures, however, is the 
newly developed ‘‘field localizer.’’ 
This consists of an electric wave 
spread above the landing field in the 
shape of an inverted cone. The apex 
of the cone is on the landing field, 
and the base up in the air. With 
its aid, an airplane caught in a fog 
can be guided safely to a landing. 

Direction finders also are to be 
installed. These will enable a pilot 
to steer a straight course should he 
be overtaken by foggy weather. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 
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He Has No Time to Hate 


Condensed from Collier's, The National Weekly (August 30, ’24) 
T. O. Saunders 


T was in the feverish days of the 
war. Down in Mississippi a re- 
port got abroad that the Germans 

were inciting the Negroes of the 
South to insurrection. There, where 
the blacks then outnumbered the 
whites, this was cause for genuine 
alarm. 

A troop of white boys happened 

one night to ride by a Negro church 
where a meeting was going on. They 


stopped and listened. A black man, 
Laurence Jones, was talking to his 
people. He was saying: “Life is 


le in which every negro must 
ird on his armor and fight to sur- 


a battle 


£1 
vive and succeed."" The eavesdrop- 
pers heard the words ‘“‘fight’’ and 


oO 
o 








r a tree faggots were piled. The 

f the rope was tossed over a 

imb and Jones flung upon the pile 
f faggots The noose tightened 
round his neck. but someone, think- 
ng t ill loosened 
the r to stand 
I never made such a speech in 

r fe says Jones. “I told them 
m d ambi- 

t t work I 

d I told 

es them 

weep 

nen wht 

for me 

veteran 

believe this 

now every 





one of the men whose names he hag 
mentioned’.”’ 


The noose was removed from his 
neck; a man with tears in his eyes 
passed a hat around and took up a 
collection of $50 for Piney Woods 
Country Life School. 

Who is Laurence E. Jones? He 
was born at Joseph, Mo., in 1884. 
He went to a white man’s college 
and was graduated with honors. He 
had a passion for work, a smile that 
instantly won friends, and the abil- 
ity to speak and write entertaining- 
y. He might have been a preacher, 


a lawyer, a writer, a business man. 
But he turned his back on all these 
things. He had read “Robirson 
Crusoe’ and the life of Booker T. 
t 


Lo hington 

By the life of 
fired with zeal 
the 


Washington he was 
to do something for 
uplift of his backward people. 
s Crusoe had 
the possibilities 


in being stranded in a wilderness 
and making with his own hands 


that he needed. So 
a put the best of civ- 
ilization behind him and headed for 
e Black Belt of Mississippi. 


He arrived at Jackson. Miss.. 15 
. 


everything 
T 


T 





jones 


years ago. without a penny in his 
pockets Pawning his wateh for 


he bought a ticket for Brax- 
a station in the wilderness 23 
miles below Jackson. and there he 
worked and labored among the most 
ignorant, poverty-stricken, squalid, 
and superstitious of his race for two 
years, talking to them about the 
good of education and trying to in- 
terest them in the beginning of a 
school. A blacker, smellier, more 
burr-headed and more densely ig- 
norant group of Negroes existed no- 
where in America. 


ton. 
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Finally, he saw that getting a 
building to start in with was out of 
the question, so there on a hillside, 
under a venerable cedar, he opened 


his school. Gradually the 
Negroes developed interest in educa- 
tion and faith in their new leader. 
The cedar tree stood on lands be- 
longing to Ed Taylor, an ex-slave. 
Near by was a tumble-down log 
cabin inhabited by owls and bats. 
Old Ed had been up No’th and he 
had seen what education could do. 
He not only presently gave Jones 
40 acres, but $50 in cash besides. 
With this $50 Jones put a roof on 
the cabin, and the first building unit 
of Piney Woods Country Life School 
was dedicated. 

The rest was comparatively easy. 
Today Jones counts as his friends 
the best white families in that part 
of Mississippi. 

“The best Southern white men are 
the Negro’s best friends,”’ says Jones 
“and the only reason they haven’t 
expressed their friendship for the 
Negro by giving him education is 
that the Negro himself hasn’t want- 
ed education and the white people 
just naturally fell into the opinion 
that he didn’t need it and couldn’t 
make use of it.’’ 

Piney Woods School never closes; 
to make every moment count the 
summer students arise at 4 o’clock 
in the morning and are in class at 
5. After 7 A. M. Jones releases them 
from classes and puts them to work 
in shop and field. At noon they 
rest and take a nap, going back to 
shop and field later. 

I visited Piney Woods School on 
Commencement Day. The student 
band played a lively air while 200- 
odd students marched into the audi- 
torium, and then I beheld something 
new in commencement exercises. 
The stage represented a hive of in- 
dustry. There were a sewing ma- 
chine, a typewriter, an adding ma- 
chine, a miniature store with its 
seales and cash register; a cream 
separator and churn, a hand loom, 
laundry devices, a forge, bricks and 
mortar, lumber and carpenter’s tools, 
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a pile of corn shucks, a bottomless 
chair, a model kitchen, and a home- 
made electric light and water plant. 

The graduating class went to 
work. One girl prepared and cooked 
a meal, another made a dress, an- 
other took the corn shucks and wove 
them into a seat for the chair. 
Other girls made a rag rug. Others 
washed and ironed, wrought wonder- 
ful baskets out of pine needles, or 
with clays and colored wax convert- 
ed fruit jars and old bottles into 
colorful decorative objects to bright- 
en humble homes. One boy started 
up his homemade light plant, and 
40 bulbs in the auditorium glowed. 

A sinewy Negro in overalls ad- 
dressed the audience. He told how 
from humble beginnings Piney 
Woods Country Life School had 
grown to an institution with build- 
ings valued at more than $100,000 
and with 1,500 acres of land of its 
own. The brick in five of the build- 
ings was made and the buildings 
erected by student labor with out- 
side help. The speaker was Lau- 
rence Jones, principal of the school. 
He spoke briefly, modestly; nothing 
in his speech indicated the real story 
of his career. 

Through this school, Jones is car- 
rying 300-odd boys and girls, send- 
ing them out as teachers and home 
builders, equipped to do for them- 
selves and show their less fortunate 
kind how to do. With the help 
of his wife, he has carried extension 
work into every county in the Black 
Selt, and Mrs. Jones has organized 
thousands of Negro men in club 
work for better schools, better 
homes, better living and race prog- 
ress for every Negro in Mississippi. 

There have been troublous days, 
and Jones has endured many in- 
justices with a patience as sublime 
as that he revealed when he came 
so near being lynched. But he wins 
in every crisis. With his boyish 
smile he tells you: “I have no time 
to quarrel, no time for regrets; and 
no man can make me stoop so low 
as to make me hate him.” 
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Viewpoints 


Excerpts from Hearst's 
The Way I Want to Die 
By Bruce Barton 


Somebody once asked the late J. 
P. Morgan why he didn’t retire. 
old man glowered at the ques- 
tioner. ‘“‘When did your father re- 
tire?’’ he demanded. ‘In 1895,” the 
other replied. ‘‘When did he die?” 
“In 1896.” “‘That’s the answer,”’ said 
Morgan. “If he’d had sense enough 
to keep on working he’d be alive 
and healthy today.” 

There is only one way to retire 
and that is to take another job. Cy- 
rus Field retired that way. Having 
made a considerable fortune, he con- 
ceived the dream of joining the old 
world with the new by a submarine 
cable. He spent all his money in the 
first venture, jumped back into busi- 
ness and made another fortune, and 
as promptly spent that. Three times 
he went through this process; but 

And 


The 


in the end there was the cable. 
there was Field, healthy, happy, suc- 
cessful, full of faith in Heaven and 
love for the human race. 

I expect to retire after that fashion 
—-by changing work. The most seri- 
weakness in our present social 
system is that everyone has to stick 
at the same thing all the time. It 
would be much more exciting if the 
butcher, having butched until his 
spirit is a bit weary. might become 
a Senator. (He would be glad enough 
to get back to honest butching.) The 
preacher would gain a new vision if 
for a few vears he could travel with 
a circus: the surgeon might farm and 
the farmer might edit. This would 
give life a larger, more varied com- 
plexion. 

If I can—fate and a large family 
hampering—lI intend to try several 


ous 


different ways of making a liveli- 
hood in addition to the five or six 
which I have tried already. But 
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as for getting separated completely 
from work—not for me. Twice I 
have done that already and there is 
nothing to it. I learned then that Hell 
must be a place where every man 
has a little income and no work. 

No one of us can choose the man- 
ner of his going, but if I could 
choose, it would be after this fashion. 
Ray Long, the editor—then aged 109 
—would be wheeled into my outer 
office to inquire why I had not writ- 
ten the piece I promised. My secre- 
tary would carry in his card and dis- 
play it before my 107-year-old eyes. 
Presently returning, she would pick 
up the ear trumpet and shout at Mr. 
Long the final tidings. 

“TI told Mr. Barton you were here,”’ 
she would say, ‘“‘but he did not 
answer. I think he must be dead.” 


Any Relation to Henry? 


By Sewell Ford 
If only they would ask it without 
that chuckle. As though the possi- 
bility was so utterly absurd that the 


very naming of it ought to be a 
sure-fire joke. 
The fact that so many of them 


pull it proves our native sense of 
humor to be widely distributed. Oh, 
yes! Practically every blessed sou} 
of them springs it on me at our first 
meeting—hotel clerks, garage men, 
chance acquaintances of the street 
corner or smoking-room who happen 
to be introduced, sales persons. 
plumbers, the lady on my right at 
dinner parties, the man on my left 
in the dentist’s waiting-room. Hard- 
ly one misses fire. 
“Mr. Whozis, 
“Ford, hey? 
ry?” 
And then that innane chuckle! A 
good-natured grin one might pass; 
but to have the query all messed up 
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Mr. Ford.” 
relation to Hen- 


meet 
Any 





with sarcasm and irony, to have ’em 
imply that the very suggestion was 
improbable—that is something else 
again. Especially when they chuckle 


so heartily over it. Frankly, 
that opening doesn’t appeal to me. 
Not that it makes me growl or snap. 
Up to date I have not actually struck 
anyone who asked jt, or bitten him 
on the leg. But I go away without 
asking the full name of this Whozis 
person, or ‘he address, so that I may 
send a Christmas card. 


Have You a Loud Speaker in 
Your Home? 


By Allan L. Benson 


Radio will be about a hundred 

times as interesting as it is when 
broadcasters learn what to _ broad- 
cast. . . . When 552 broadcasting 
stations pound away all winter on a 
song about a Yiddish gentleman who 
could not understand how he hap- 
pened to kiss a girl named Wolf, one 
realizes that it is possible to transmit 
too much music. ... An editor would 
no more think of printing most of 
the ‘‘talks’’ that are broadcasted 
than he would think of roasting the 
office cat for luncheon. His editorial 
sense would tell him that his readers 
would not stand for such slush. 
The interesting things that occa- 
sionally come through are simply 
indications of what might be done 
if the program makers understood 
their business. There are more in- 
teresting men and women in this 
world than there are radio stations 
for them to talk over. 

The radio should be made as alive 
as life itself. If a big thing has 
happened in Washington, or Tokio, 
or Cairo or anywhere else in the 
world, and there is a man in town 
who knows more about the subject 
than anybody else in the country, 
rush him to the broadcasting sta- 
tion. Let him tell the world what 
he knows about this important hap- 
pening and the effect that it may 
have upon the rest of us. 
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There is no end of splendid mate- 
rial for broadcasting stations. Each 
city has its own peculiar opportuni- 
ties. The General Electric Company 
could keep W G Y going all the time 
with stories of what this great cor- 
poration is doing in scientific experi- 
mentation and the application of 
electricity to human service; but a 
man who knew how would have to 
select the matter. Newark, New 
Jersey has an unworked mine of use- 
ful and interesting information in 
the Prudential Insurance Company. 
Mr. F. L. Hoffman, the statistician, 
is perhaps the greatest American au- 
thority on the various forms of so- 
cial phenomena that are gathered 
from the ends of the earth by his 
company. Whatever facts pertain to 
the life, health, happiness, habits and 
behavior of human beings are at his 
fingers’ ends. All that is necessary 
is to select the right stuff and put 
it on the air. The essential facts 
of life if they are properly present- 
ed interest everybody who is alive. 

New York has two special fields— 
prominent residents and interesting 
visitors from abroad. Neither field 
is worked for more than a fraction 
of what it is worth. Nothing hap- 
pens in the news, anywhere on earth, 
that some New York man or woman 
cannot illuminate. They are not 
illuminating very much for the 
radio. 


Among the greatest burdens of 
human existence are ignorance and 
monotony. The radio is an antidote 
for each. The radio, if properly 
used, can make the process of re- 
ceiving education a pleasure. Keep 
the air filled for a few years with 
a wide variety of information, vivid- 
ly and freshly presented, and you 
will have a different United States. 
You will have a happier, more cap- 
able people. Put order and intelli- 
gence into radio and radio will help 


to put order and intelligence into 
the country. 
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How 70,000 Dairymen Cooperate 


Condensed from Success Magazine 


George RB. Slocum, President, 


HE Dairymen’s League is one of 

the greatest cooperative move- 

ments of the times. It has 70,000 
farmers enrolied, in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massach lusetts, and Vermont. It is 
a non-stock, non-profit organization 
selling milk for its members under a 
contract with them lasting one year. 
its total sales for last year amount- 
ed to $75,132,465. 

Eight years ago the dairy farmers 
were meekly taking their milk to the 
plant of the local distributor. They 
received just what that individual 
chose to mete ovt to them—withou: 
or argument, and it was a!- 
10st always a figure below the cost 
of production. They had to take the 
money or leave it. For milk is the 
most perishable of all farm products 
and has to be sold every morning. 
Milk that is not used as fluid milk 
—and the supply of fluid milk in the 


question 


ry 


United States is always greater than 

, 2 . ‘so i . 1. . . LL? 
the demand—is called “surplus milk” 
and this surplus has always been 
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Dairymen’s League 


(September ’24) 


Cooperative Association 


territories which usually supplied 
the cheese factories and there buy 
enough milk to hammer the fluid 
price down to the lowest possible 
point. 

Things got so bad that a remedy 
ad to be found or else the dairy 
fat rmer would have to go entirely out 
of existence. The cost of production 
was growing prohibitive. In 1916 the 
distributors were paying the farmers 
three cents a quart for milk. The 
Dairymen’s League had been organ- 
ized in 1907, but it had not become 
an important organization. In 1916 
its membership was increased, and 
the officials of the League demanded 
four cents a quart for milk to at 
least cover cost of production. The 
distributors flatly refused and the fa- 
mous milk strike was on. The Dairy- 
men’s League was showing its 
strength for the first time. The dis- 
tributors were forced to capitulate 
at the end of two weeks. 

The League had saved the Dairy 
Industry! During the War the farmer 
was able to get almost any price he 
asked for his products. But at the 
signing of the Armistice there was 
suddenly an enormous surplus with 
no outlet. It was a crisis! The farm- 
ers must find a market for their milk, 
and dispose of the surplus themselves 

manufacture. With every member 
ng hard, the League managed to 
get 50,000 signed to its contract in 
six months. 

The only safe and sane way for a 
farmer to get a reasonable profit is 
for him to pool his interests with 
other farmers. This is the only way 
the farmer can live. We found it 
avsolutely essential that the farmers 
shall own and operate the plants to 
har ile their surplus milk. The 
League had %4 plants two years ago 
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—and we now own 187 plants, many 
of them built by our own engineering 
department. 


Today, no power on earth can 


close these farmer-owned plants 
against the dairymen as long as milk 
is produced. The distributors who 
owned all the milk plants, previous to 
the formation of the League, had 
been in the habit of closing their 
plants whenever they felt their busi- 
ness demanded it. 

Today milk flows through our 
plants very day, either as fluid milk 
or as the manufactured product un- 
der the “Dairyiea” trademark. 

Cooperation has proved one of the 
greatest successes of the times. We 
have demonstrated its possibilities 
and its practicability beyond all ar- 
guments. We are shipping evapor- 
ated milk into every State oi tne 
Union and to 66 foreign countries. 
We maintain that our manutacturcd 
products such as ice cream, cheese, 
etc., contain a higher percentage of 
butterfat and sold nuiriments tian 
any others. ‘hat is simply good 
business, because if we put 13 per 
ceiit Ol Lulterial into our ice creuin, 
We are selling more of our market 
goods and thats our business. 

The volume of our trade is so enor- 
mous that we can afford to hire for 
our farmers the best available cx- 
perts in the country to run their 
aifairs. 

Each officer of the company must 
be a bona fide farmer who is occu- 
pied with the sale of milk through 
this organization. The men who hoid 
important positions in the League 
are all men who have personal touch 
with farm conditions day by day. 
They work with the League for a 
period of one year and are voted by 
the members themselves. Each mem- 
ber has one vote regardless of the 
amount of his production. 

To do the work of the League, 
2.200 people are employed. Five hun- 
dred of them are on the clerical and 
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executive force in the New York of- 
fice. 


The Purchasing Department does 
the “shopping” for 70,000 farmers of 
the League, and it amounted to over 
$4,000,000 last year. The great ad- 
vantage of cooperative buying is that 
we get the benefit of buying in quan- 
tity, which means better prices. The 
operating expense of our Purchasing 
Department amounts to only 42 one- 
hundredths of one per cent of the 
total amount purchased by the depart- 
ment. In fact, the discounts for pay- 
ing cash in ten days for one year 
pay the entire expenses of running 
the department for 12 months. 

All the milk of the members of ihe 
League is sold to piants either owned 
by the League itself or to distributors 
under contract to the organization. 
Indebtedness certificates are issued 
for building purposes. These certifi- 
cates pay 6 per cent annually and 
the principal is payable at the end 
of five years. In the last three years 
League members have invested ap- 
proximately $10,000,UU0 in this man- 
ner. 

The Engineering Department con- 
sists of 26 men, six of whom work in 
the office and the rest in the field. 
We install all the equipment neces- 
sary for the business of the League, 
and for all the various processes of 
cooling milk, condensing, pasteuriz- 
ing, making of butter, cheese, ete. 
Our department also designs the 
plants and builds them. We also 
work witih the laboratories in dis- 
covering new processes. 

Our Legal Department is also doing 
a stupendous amount of work, which 
could never be paid for out of the 
pocket of the individual farmer. 

No story of the League is complete 
without mention of the “Dairymen’s 
League News,” of which 72,000 cop 
are printed weekly. 

I believe that we have here the 
solution of the whole farmcr ques- 
tion. The salvation of the farmer is 
in cooperation. 
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The Chain Store 


Condensed from The Review 


J. George 


N 1910, the grocery chain business 
in Philadelphia did but 10 per cent 
of the total volume, whereas to- 

day the percentage is 65. In New 
York, in the same period, the gro- 
cery chain stores grew from 600 in 
number, to more n 5,000 and from 
10 per cent of the volume to 60 per 
cent. Chain stores are estimated to 
do one-fifth of the country’s drug 
business, from one-sixth to one-fifth 
the grocery business, and half of 
the notion business. 
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The chain idea is extending to new 
fields of operation and _ reaching 
across the world. Chains like the 
Chiids Restaurant have recently 
gone through to the Pacific Coast and 
opened up in Canada; while the 


United Drug Company operates bot 
in Canada and Great Britain. Page 
& Shaw, starting from a small candy 
shop in Boston, has extended its ser- 
vice to France, England, and Canada. 
The Cantilever Shoe, with a few 
stores five years ago, has increased 
to 60; the Kinney Shoe chain from 
75 stores in 1920 to 188 in 192 In 
these last three years of rapid chain- 
store growth, Woolworth has added 
149 new stores, Kresge 44, Penney 
178, Schulte 59, re ted Cigar 520, 

A. & e. Tea Co. 4,84 


9. 


Now the amazing feature of the 
chain store is not its rapidity of 
growth, so much as this growth under 
costs practically equal to those of 


independent stores. This is the case 
even in five-and-ten-cent stores. Mc- 
Crory’s cost of doing business is giv- 
en as 26 per cent for last year. From 
the best calculations the Woolworth 
cost is also close to that of independ- 
ent stores. Liggett’s cost of doing 
business is 30 per cent, obviously 
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higher than some independent drug 
stores. The G. C. Kinney retail shoe 
chain shows a 23 per cent cost. 


If it appears surprising that the 
chain store succeeds so phenomenal- 
ly despite the fact that its costs of 
doing business are not much less than 
those of the independent store, it 
should be remembered that cost of 
doing business is far less important 
in retail selling than turnover. The 
ordinary grocery store, whose pro- 
prietor and his wife work early and 
late, and whose rental is low, can 
easily match the chain store’s cost 
of doing business; but its turnover 
is another thing entirely. The chain 
store carries only a limited number 
of items, of proved fast selling cap- 
acity, and all the knowledge gained 
in the operation of many stores is 
centered upon each store. Instead 
of the ruinous dead stocks of the 
independent retailer and a slow turn- 
over, the chain store moves its stocks 
rapidly, and the wholesaling dis- 
count obtained by the chain store’s 
central buying headquarters takes 
care of the warehousing of adequate 
stocks. 

The volume of business of many of 
these chains is a revelation. Wool- 
worth in 1923 sold about $193,000,000 
worth of goods, the A. & P. Stores 
about $302,000,000, the United Cigar 
Stores $74,000,000, J. C. Penney 
$62,000,000, United Drug $67,000,000, 
and Childs Restaurants did a busi- 
ness of $23,000,000. 

The following tabulation gives 
some idea of the amount of sales per 
store, which is valuable to contrast 
against the average of $20.000 an- 
nual volume which is regarded about 
right for retail stores of all kinds: 
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Aver. Vol. 


per 
Stores Store 

Atlantic and Pacific 10,000 $30,288 
United Cigar ....... 2,440 30,000 
American Stores 1,300 72,753 
Woolworth ......... 1,260 153,000 
United States Stores. 612 31,045 
National Tea ....... 514 60,879 
J. C. Penney ....... 475 130,000 
United Drug ........ 279 241,000 
Ginter Company 274 41,886 
ESE 255 101,757 
S. &. Kresge ........ 233 351,258 
Kinney Shoe ....... 188 75,000 
en ORE sis weiss 152 223,700 
i da iphne ah 66k wie’ 103 230,000 
After some desperate struggles 


with the situation, the principle is 
fairly established that such chains as 
do a bona fide warehousing and 
wholesaling service, deserve a job- 
bing discount from manufacturers. 
This decision, resisted for many 
years, but inevitable in the face of 
high concentrated buying power, has 
superinduced other significant ac- 
tion, such as syndicated buying or 
cooperative purchasing by associa- 
tions of independent retailers. This 
latter is now a matter of lively dis- 
cussion. 

The chain store has also had other 
effects. We are now treated to the 
spectacle not only of chains of job- 
bers but also, oddly enough, of “cash 
and carry” wholesalers, where deal- 
ers come and buy after the fashion 
of the famous Piggly-Wiggly store— 
but all at wholesale! 

The chain store has definitely stay- 
ed the further spectacular growth of 
the mail-order business. Practically 
the same is true of the department 
store. The women on the farm, who 
for decades have bought from mail- 
order houses, resenting the  back- 
wardness of the country store, now 
drive in their automobiles to town 
and shop at a chain store. They go 
10 to 20 miles if necessary. As a 
matter. of. fact, chain groceries are 
opened now in small villages. 
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We have today more than 2,000 
separate chains with 60,000 unit 
stores. However, there are 1,650,000 
retailers in the United States, and 
the 60,000 chain stores are scarcely 
one-twenty-seventh of the _ total. 
Again, we should recall that 70 per 
cent of the total of $35,000,000,000 
in goods bought at retail is still done 
over the counter of the independent 


retailer. The department store does 
$5,500,000,000 annually, or about 
twice as much as the chain store. 


The mail-order business is a little 
more than half the amount of the 
chain-store business. 


The one fact of consequence re- 
garding the relative position of the 
chain store is its high rate of growth, 
which is continuing apace and, in 
my opinion, will not arrive at the 
same peak of development that the 
mail-order and department stores 
have reached for 10 or 15 years. 


On the whole, from the point of 
view of the manufacturer, the retail- 
er, and the public alike, it is my 
opinion that the chain store is a 
blessing. Its clear-headed and highly 
statistical policv is the greatest pro- 
tection to the live advertiser, for the 
chain store is out to sell what people 
want. The independent retailer is 
taking the retail science as perfected 
by the chain store and is learning to 
use it for his own benefit. 


Centralized retail purchasing has 
heen quite as inevitable a modern 
husiness phenomenon as the huge in- 
dustrial consolidations among manu- 
facturers have been inevitable. In 
fact, wise economists know that the 
shockinglv inefficient condition of re- 
tail distribution, prior to the stimu- 
lus of the chain store, was due prin- 
cipally to the archaic ideas, small 
size, and insular individualism of re- 
tail business, in striking contrast to 
the highly organized large unit manu- 
facturing enterprise of the country. 
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In Defense of Virtue 


Condensed from The Bookman (Aug. '24) 


Margaret Widdemer 


READ a book review yesterday. 

It seemed to be quite in earnest. 

And this is what it said: 

“This book abounds in beautiful 
sentiments, beautifully expressed. Its 
moral tone is undeniably good. We 
take pleasure in commending it to 
the public.”’ 

It was a big authoritative paper 
which said this, and the author, 
Whyte-Melville, 40 years ago was a 
best seller. Forty years ago (for 
this book review was that old) the 
way to push a book was apparently 
to extol unashamedly its capacity 
for making people better. Moral 
tone! One can scarcely use the 
phrase seriously today. Tne mid- 
Victorians were unashamed in their 
approval of morality. Their bravery 
seems terrifying from the viewpoint 
of today. Who would dare, review- 
ing a book this year, to suggest as 
a point in its favor that it might 
make people better to read it? Not 
thus are books reviewed now by the 
intelligentsia! 

I was interested, on behalf of the 
Whyte-Melville book’s reviewer, to 
see if I could find in any conserva- 
tive comment of today an approaza 
to the same point ef view. Present- 
ly I thought I had run my quarry to 
earth. There was such a tone of 
injured morality in a page review I 
came across. 

It was one of the season’s serious 
books. The reviewer liked it, he 
said. But he couldn’t conceal that 
he was hurt, terribly, terribly hurt, 
by the wrongness of its ending, and 
—I believe—the bad influence it 
would have on the young who read 
it. It was about a man who married 
a woman whom he discovered to be 
not so congenial as a lady later met. 
He thought about it for a great many 
chapters; then he fell—for instead 
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of eloping with the lady, he went 
back to live with his wife as decent- 
ly and dutifully as he could. He 
didn’t want to, but he thought he 
ought. And the reviewer nearly 
cried. 

“Paul,” the reviewer said bitterly, 
“should have gone with Marian to 
California.”” And he went on to ex- 
plain why. ‘‘These yearnings,” said 
he, “of a Main Street man” (by 
which he conveyed, I suppose, that 
Paul wasn’t really much good, mere- 
ly a representative decent American 
citizen), ‘“‘such as they are, represent 
the stress and drive toward freedom, 
toward leisure, toward light.’ 

In other words, we were taught 
that if Paul had thrown away his 
reputation, his right mindedness, 
and his sense of responsibility, and, 
abandoning his wife because she 
wasn’t exciting, departed for freedom, 
leisure, and light in a Hollywood 
bungalow, he would have made a fine 
trade. That he would have to break 
his word to his wife, to society, to 
life as a whole—that he would have 
dropped into complete dishonor— 
apparently didn’t count alongside 
the commodities he missed. The 
earnest reviewer was really shocked 
at decency. 

It seems to me that the liberals 
are too hard on us. Decency may 
be a deplorable taste, but why not be 
broad about it? It never occurs to 
the exponents of self expression that 
it might be considered just as nar- 
rowing to be shocked at decency as 
it was for those mid-Victorians 
whose names they curse to be 
shocked at indecency. 

My own viewpoint, T suppose it 
might be said, is one of undue pre- 
judice against the Immoral. But it 
was not always thus. In youth I 
held the conventional belief in the 
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general impossibleness of the decent. 


The hypocritical deacons, the dis- 
sembling pietists, the catty, backbit- 
ing small town Aid Societies—I lived 
in the midst of them all and saw 
them at their nefarious worst. And 
I looked forward to the day when I 
should meet Real People; the royal, 
the generous, the honorable Im- 
moral. Those high hearted thieves 
out of Bret Hart. Those strong and 
pure Unfortunate Sisters whom 
everybody from Hawthorne down to 
Service acclaimed as superior in all 
ways to wretched keepers of the 
straight path! To mingle with a few of 
these would, I knew, be widening, up- 
lifting; I should be ennobled from a 
mere day or so of association with 
them. 


I have a hopeful heart. It took 
more than one experience to con- 
vince me, but eventually cold facts 
made me give up my early idealism. 
People who break the laws of civili- 





zation and decency—our present 
childlike faith to the contrary—are 
not kinder, broader, fairer, nor bet- 


ter sports than those who keep them. 
They just earnestly think they are, 
and tell us so till we are convinced. 
And we, trusting souls, are con- 
vinced to the point of being cowed! 
We would rather be broad than pres- 
ident. We also fear that if we are 
narrow they will make fun of us. 


There is a far too large crowd of 
youthful radicals who don’t know 
that it is possible for their privi- 
leged class to make fools of them- 
selves. Only a little while ago one 
ruined an evening for a whole dinner 
party of us. The boy appeared with 
a portfolio under his arm which he 
said contained a full set of the Dead- 
ly Sins. He had just drawn them 
all, himself, from personal experi- 
ence. “My doctor,’”’ boasted the 
child, ‘‘says I have the rottenest mind 
he ever saw.”’ 


But it is not alone the young of 
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today who feel that it is shocking 
not to be shocking—or broad, to 
use the word which most devastat- 
ingly cows the conscientious. I re- 
member three sweet spinsters whom 
I met on a summer vacation. Sweet, 
but, alas, earnestly and uncomfort- 
ably ‘“‘free.’”” I went in bathing with 
them in the lake; they were clad in 
decorous bathing suits. They went 
into the water—it was a sheltered 
and semi private cove—till they were 
up to their necks. Then they brisk- 
ly pulled off the bathing suits and 
swam around, splashing each other, 
and pantingly explaining to me that 
they felt ‘‘so free!’’ Whenever a 
motor boat was heard they climbed 
painfully into their bathing suits. . 


Intolerance is of course wrong. But 
at least there always were and al- 
ways will be certain things which 
should not be tolerated, and to be- 
lieve this now is to be considered 
narrow, if not ridiculous. All man- 
ner of good and kind and right mind- 
ed people, cowed by the bogy of 
Narrowness, bow their heads. 


There are to be sure, certain 
chartered libertines of decency still. 
Toward a Jew’s Judaism, a Christian 
Scientist’s practice of his creed, a 
Catholic’s observance of his creed, 
one may maintain a courtesy even 
to the point of weary admiration. 
They are allowed, in the names of 
their several faiths, any eccentricity 
in the way of virtue they desire. But 
if one is outside of these folds one 
is helpless. And this suggests 
a thought. 


Can it be that if those of us who 
are not Jews, Scientists, or Catholics 
were to stiffen a little, as these do, 
when our code jis assailed; if we 
were even to rise up and hit the bul- 
lying coster of Unmorality over his 
head, hard and intolerantly and in- 
excusably; can it be that our cause 
would be won, and we freed to be, 
unblamed, as frankly right minded 
as in other days? 
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in get would probably come And for a fourth deadly evil, there 
ent ; he husband worries is familiarity. Marriage is in its 
red about it. the wife wastes it, essence intimate, yet the difference 
ere they never seem to have enough. between a marriage in which hus- 
sk- They are scarcely reconciled over the band and wife preserve a mutual de- 
ws ee debt fight when the questior ference and respect, and a marriage 
of repairs to the car arises. Money in which nothing is sacred, every- 
er, ( ros ‘ar arises. n s & is Sacrea, ever) 
ae in the form of bills. extravagance, thing coarsened and made common- 
4 dispute. is a festering grievance be- place, is the difference between what 
ed tween them. .. .. If both will be is be autifel and what is loathesome. 
eae 93 4 thea wif gi ee 
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ich pears from their path. esties of dress and speech and 
he. Second in the evils comes the thought, she talks indiscreetly to her 
Ss family, both sides. The young hus- friends, she repeats confidentially 
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id sometimes for years, vet it is not Joly, she delights in the jokes that 
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new matrimonial craft should set As a result presently nothing re- 

ain sail all alone. And mother and dad mains. All the bloom, the sacred- 
ill. ought no more to drop in for dinner, ness and mystery are gone. Jim says 
lan or volunteer criticisms and advice, anything he likes before his wife, 
. than pw would do these things to introduces any topic. uses any oath. 

- casual ne ighbors. As for living with From the conversational side of it, 
ae the family, either family, it calls for they rapidly move toward an utter 


superhuman qualities on all sides, disregard of fineness in each other 


— and is almost never a success. Jim never pushes up her chair, he 
ity Thirdly, there are the friends. It interrupts her in conversation, he 
we is inevitable that Betty and Jimmy paige at her A stiggtpenincen _ ares 
a shall cordially dislike some of cack. Ot COME. oe Ser has flowers 
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is eating and drinking too much, enter- ina fury. And how can Betty, flush- 
=. taining too lavishly, friends suggest- ing with shame under the dress- 
a. ing that they join the golf club, that maker’s keen eyes, explain that she 
18, they subscribe to the hospital, that never kept up any niceties—-never 
od they take out more insurance, that asked any concessions to her sense of 
they buy in the new Manor Estates. dignity? 
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Out of all the marital problems 
the third person occurs only rarely. 
Most marriages don’t go on the rocks 
because of another man, or another 
woman, although all our fiction and 
all our plays are built about that 


situation. But the outside man or 
woman entering the problem is only 
an effect. The cause lies elsewhere. 
Yet jealousy may well be listed fifth 
in the causes of unhappy marriages, 
for many a silly woman likes to make 
her husband jealous simply to grati- 
fy her own vanity, and many a man 
forgets how sensitive is his wife’s 
love for him, and how easily hurt. 
He knows that he is faithful, even 
in thought, and he laughs at her 
sober face and filling eyes. But she 
suffers agonies, while the other 
woman innocently claims his gallan- 
try, and displays her pretty power 
over him, and something harmful is 
done to the wife’s love and conii- 
dence from which it never recovers. 

If you want her to love you always, 
never hurt her feelings, you good 
husband. Be as careful of them as 
you would of those of a tender, loving 
little daughter. 


And sixthly, is surely cleanliness. 
A woman who wants to keep her 
husband must be clean, be always 
fresh and dainty. The  plainest 
woman, the simplest, is more attrac- 
tive if she is always as fresh as a 
Sunday morning child, than any 
frowsy, spotty, tumbled beauty can 
be. You can have onions for dinner, 
and sweep the porches, and put the 
attic in order, and still when the 
man of the house gets home diffuse 
that fine, gracious, well brushed, 
soapy, powdery atmosphere that 
marks a gentlewoman. Unpleasant 
little odors, dirty finger nails, crumbs 
in the corner of mouths, egg spots 
on vests and wrinkles in collars have 
a strangely forceful fashion of sick- 
ening persons with their life part- 
ners, insignificant as they seem. 
Whiny voices at the telephone, loud 
and vacuous laughter, audible yawns, 
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manicuring in publio—all these are 
not the trifles they sound. 


And lastly, and firstly, and all the 
time in the deadly evils of marriage, 
comes too much talk. Too much 
discussion of mooted points, too 
many unkind things said and remem- 
bered, too much quoting, too much 
arguing, too much attention paid to 
what others say. Once the bitter 
thing is said, it remains, a foreign 
matter wedged into the matrimonial 
system, to be removed, only painful- 
ly, or left to fester forever. 


When a loving son quotes to his 
young wife the untrue and unjust 
thing his mother chanced to say 
about her, it is his hand that separ- 
ates the two women he loves best 
in the world, not theirs. When a 
wife repeats and emphasizes the un- 
fortunate word he used in speaking 
of her sister, she is storing away 
future trouble for the family as if 
it were money in the bank. 

Ah, if they could only be silent— 
silent—silent. The cause of their 
little fracas will blow away, they 
will forget that they ever differed. 
But the cruel words remain. The 
accumulated, senseless, acid words, 
that eat and eat into both their souls. 

To be able to forgive quickly, to 
be silent, to presently forget. Just 
to listen patiently, until a cooler 
judgment prevails, and the whole 
matter can be settled in a few dis- 
passionate words. This is to reach 
a height of real sanctity, and that we 
don’t very often do in these material 
days. 


But the marriage wherein a hus- 
band or wife has reached this point 
is a happy marriage. And if both 
might reach it, there would be a 
little corner of the Kingdom, on 
earth. Love, silence, generosity in 
little matters and big, with the bud- 
get, and the family, and society all 
held in right and moderate propor- 
tion—then that would be what all 
marriage should be, and as exquisite 
a relationship as could ever come 
upon earth. 
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Brief Comment 


Excerpts from Various Sources 


The Gasoline Tax 


The tax on gasoline has become 
so popular among state governments 
since Oregon first imposed the levy 
in 1919 that 35 states now use this 
means of collecting revenues for 
highway construction and mainte- 
nance. The average of the tax is 
about two cents, though 12 states 
make their levy only one cent a 
gallon. It is not likely that motor- 
ists will continue to object to the 
tax if better highways are provided, 
because better roads will mean less 
wear and tear on automobiles. The 
gasoline tax does seem to provide an 
equitable means of distributing the 
cost of the highways, and it does 
not seem yet to have put any appre- 
ciable check on the rapidly increas- 
ing number of automobiles and motor 
trucks.—The World’s Work. 


Bigger and Better Prunes 


Generation after generation, the 
prune persisted in the face of gastro- 
nomic contempt. When all else fail- 
ed, those solemn persons who write 
jokes could depend upon the comic 
papers taking their endless variants 
of the eternal triangle of the board- 
er, the landlady, and the prune. 

Now all is changed. California, 
land of miracles, dragged the prune 
from the depths and reformed it. 
The minute and wizened prune of 
our long-suffering forefathers has 
gone the way of all fruit, and in its 
saucer, Phoenix-like, the standard- 
ized prune of commerce and science, 
large as an egg and twice as filling. 
Actually, bejewelled epicures may 
now be heard ordering prunes in the 
best hotels. 

Today’s super-prune is both re- 
spectable and advertised. It has a 
cooperative association all its own, 
manned by shrewd executives who 
rest their claims to greatness upon 
improving both the prune and its 
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market. Systematically, they are 
working toward the great day when 
no corner of the world shall be with- 
out bigger and better prunes. The 
renaissance of the prune has its les- 
son for struggling humanity. Con- 
sidering the cycle of the prune, there 
is no occasion for anyone to be dis- 
couraged over anything.—The Inde- 
pendent. 


Millionaires Galore 


A millionaire used to be a man 
who owned property worth more than 
$1,000,000. Today wealth has in- 
creased so enormously and the dollar 
has fallen so materially in value that 
the millionaire is coming to be re- 
garded as the man _ with an income 
of a million a year. The United 
States Treasury has recently an- 
nounced that according to income- 
tax records there were 67 million- 
aires, in the new sense, in the United 
States in 1922. But as income-tax 
returns represent only taxable in- 
come, and as the very wealthy are 
prone to invest in tax-exempt securi- 
ties and otherwise evade the talons 
of the tax-collector, it is virually 
certain that the number of million- 
aires far exceeds the number an- 
nounced by the Treasury Department. 
—Current Opinion. 


Ford Competition 


Nearly every day I devote a few 
minutes to being thankful that I am 
not in business competition with 
Henry Ford. Several manufacturers 
of tractors went into bankruptcy a 
time ago, because they were unable 
to cope with the problem of antici- 
pating Henry’s moves. According to 
the story, here is what happened. 

. Henry determined that a clever 
way to introduce his tractor during 
one year would be to sell it at a big 
loss and check this loss against his 
income tax. In that way he would be 
no worse off than if he made a profit 
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on the tractors and turned part of 
the profits over to the government. 
The plan worked nicely for Henry, 
but it was rough on his competitors. 
- But here was the surprising 


thing: By selling his tractors at a 
loss Henry was able to achieve quan- 
tity production on a scale that would 
have taken several years of ordinary 
selling methods. In consequence, he 
was soon able to establish economies 
by which he could still maintain 
about the same price but no longer 
at a loss.—F red C. Kelly in The Na- 
tion’s Business. 


Science 
The populace occasionally gets 
ahead of the scientists. We now 


know that anger is a swelling of the 
thyroid gland. But a hundred years 
ago the people were talking about 
being ‘‘hot under the collar.”” We 
have just learned that sunlight cures 
rickets and bone tuberculosis and is 
good for many diseases. But did you 
ever notice sick dogs? They con- 
stantly seek the sun. They lie in 
it and change their position as the 
sun changes. A sick negro will do 
the same, and so with other primi- 
tive peoples. Often we know things 
before we understand them.—Nor- 
man Hapgood in Hearst’s Interna- 
tional. 


Danger in Generalizations 


Nothing is more dangerous for a 
journalist than to make generaliza- 
tions about the social and economic 
conditions of a country through 
which he happens to travel more or 
less hastily. I often recall, as a 
warning of this danger, the story 
of an American who made the grand 
tour of Europe on a plan which al- 
lowed thirty-six or, at the most, 
forty-eight hours for each of the 
great capitals. When he returned to 
“God’s country,’’ a neighbor asked 
him if he had seen Venice. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
he replied; ‘“‘but when we got there 
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they were in the midst of a terrible 
flood. All the streets were under 
water and all the people were travel- 
ing around in boats, so we didn’t 
stay.’-—-Lawrence F. Abbott in The 
Outlook. 


American Work in France 


The foreigner in France would do 
well to walk or cycle or motor along 
the river Aisne, the region devastated 
by the Germans, and observe present 
eonditions. 


In 1917 about a hundred and 
thirty villages of this region were 
gradually taken over by the Ameri- 
can Committee for Devastated 
France. The rescue of the civil pop- 
ulation was directed from the Castle 
of Blerancourt as headquarters. The 
Committee’s labors are now com- 
pleted, and the castle has just been 
transferred to the Mayor of the 
town. As Ambassador Herrick said 
in his address on the occasion of the 
formal transfer, ‘“‘Every bit of the 
credit for the Committee’s accom- 
plishment belongs to women,” es- 
pecially to Miss Anne Morgan and 
Mrs. A. M. Dike; “the entire effort 
of seven years was planned and gen- 
eraled by them.”’ During the cere- 
mony Marshal Petain deservedly ad- 
vanced them to an officer’s grade in 
the Legion of Honor. 


The corps of women working un- 
der them in the Committee furnished 
complete household equipment for 
many families, gave clothes, food, 
and assistance to some 70,000 refu- 
gees, and canteen service to no less 
than 300,000 persons. Its nurses 
paid 216,000 sick calls and, in addi- 
tion, treated two-thirds of that num- 
ber at the Committee’s dispensaries. 
International friendship was also 
shown in the collection of 50,000,000 
francs to carry on the work. 

And yet some people talk of our 
“isolation.””—The Outlook. 
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The B. and O. Labor Plan 


Condensed from The Independent (July 5, '24) 


George Soule 


HE basic anti-union argument of 

employers is that by union rules, 

and a “make-work” philosophy, 
union labor is against production. The 
union shopmen on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad have been engaged for 
the past year in repudiating this 
charge, not by argument, but by ac- 
tion. At a time when railroaders, 
statesmen, and the general public are 
about ready to despair of the rail- 
road labor problem, the “B. and O. 
plan” makes interesting and hopeful 
reading. 

The plan is simple, but it is a defi- 
nite achievement in industrial states- 
manship. William H. Johnston, 
President of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, proposed it, 
and with the whole-hearted collab- 
oration of Daniel Willard, President 
of the B. and O., it became a living 
reality. Its main points are these: 

The union enters into a definite 
agreement with the employer to take 
steps which shall improve service and 
economy, and increase production, To 
do this, engineering methods are 
worked out by joint committees of 
management and men. (Not worked 
out in advance and applied by author- 
ity and instruction.) The union even 
does the hiring of the engineer. Of 
course the benefits of such a scheme 
are mutual, and the men have by 
contractual agreement between the 
unions and the employer an assur- 
ance that any benefits to the railroad 
resulting from the plan will be fairly 
shared with them. This is the heart 
and substance of the plan. The em- 
ployer recognizes that the union is 
an essential part of industry; the 
union agrees to cooperate with the 
employer toward an efficiency which 
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shall 
both. 


Like any trade-unionist, Johnston 
believed that men on the job aren’t 
happy without certain elementary 
standards of wages, hours, etc., such 
as form the groundwork of union de- 
mands. He believed, like any union- 
ist, that the strike is often the only 
way to gain these. But he felt that 
such standards should be the begin- 
ning, not the end, of union policy. 
They ought to be supplemented after 
this elementary status was gained by 
a more constructive attitude. There- 
fore, he proposed that some progres- 
sive employer should, on the basis of 
a full recognition of unions and 
their standards, make an agreement 
with them for cooperation to improve 
service and economy. The unions are 
interested in the agreement, first, 
because it definitely establishes their 
status as a recognized part of the ad- 
ministration of industry, and, sec- 
ond, because it makes possible im- 
provements in their own condition 
which can scarcely be gained through 
controversy. The employer is inter- 
ested in it, because the organized 
employees bring their collective in- 
telligence and power to bear on im- 
proved methods of operation rather 
than merely on grievances. 

Here is the story of how the plan 
grew. It was discussed with several 
broad-minded railroad executives be- 
fore the shop strike of 1922, but the 
intervention of the strike prevented 
its actual trial until the spring of 
1923. The first experiment in putting 
it into operation at a local shop was 
not attempted until it had been fully 
discussed at union meetings and had 
received a vote of confidence from 
the men who would have to control 
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be of mutual advantage to 





it. Then regular biweekly mectings 
on improved shop practice were in- 
stalled between the Federated Shop 
Committee of the six loeal craft 
unions—each of which had a fairly 
well-defined function in the shops— 
and representatives of the local man- 
agement. Consideration of grievances 
was excluded from these meetings. Griev- 
ances were taken up in the usual way 
whenever they arose. 

The joint committee soon discover- 
ed a real mutuality of interest. The 
men were interested in a more con- 
siderate attitude on the part of cer- 
tain foremen, in better drinking and 
washing facilities, in better means of 
transporting material from one part 
of the shop to another, in better sup- 
ply and condition of tools, in the 
elimination of a hundred and one ob- 
stacles in the smooth performance 
of their work. They were also, of 
course, interested in greater steadi- 
ness of work. The management was 
interested in better quality of work, 
fewer delays, lower unit cost, more 
complete use of plant and equipment, 
smoother operation, reduction of 
tardiness and absenteeism, reduction 
of labor turnover. It did not take 
long to see that what the men wanted 
was in most cases just a way of gain- 
ing what the management wanted— 
and vice versa. 

Collective ingenuity was applied to 
bring about the common ends. Im- 
provements of plant facilities were 
made. Personal attitudes on the part 
of a few on both sides were altered. 
Tools were gone over and put in good 
condition; deficiencies were supplied; 
a systematic management of the tool 
room installed; grinding standards 
adopted. An employment bureau was 
founded, under the charge of experi- 
enced craftsmen who applied rigor- 
ous tests to the skill of applicants, 
and after their employment instruct- 
ed them in the co-operative routine 
of the shop. Delay and _ progress 
charts, readily understandable by all, 
were displayed. 

The result of these and many other 
detailed measures, developed gradu- 
ally with the understanding of all 
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and watched over week by week, was 
seen in many ways. Quality of work 
was markedly improved; delays were 
reduced; unit costs were lowered; 
more work was assigned to the shop; 
employment became larger and more 
steady—hence wage incomes in- 
creased. And, more important than 
any of these measurable achieve- 
ments, the feeling tone of the work- 
ers was changed. They saw the plant 
and its job as a whole in which each 
had an essential part. They under- 
stood the progress being made, and 
their responsibility for it. They be- 
came informed, eager participants— 
the job was not merely a dull routine. 

Now, the same process is going on 
in every shop point on the system. 
The unions spread the news of the 
development to their various units; 
their local committees furnished a 
ready-made machinery to put it in 
operation. In the first meetings all 
over the line an average of 8 or 9 sub- 
jects were taken up by the joint com- 
mittees; in the same week the com- 
mittee of the shop where the plan 
was first installed considered over 
80 matters. The national unions 
have succeeded in convincing the 
railroad management of the import- 
ance of long-time stabilization of 
shop work and employment, and 
measures to effect such stabilization 
are now under consideration. 

After all, it has been found that 
the workers and the masters have 
much in common. That is one of 
the main reasons the plan has tri- 
umphed. The plan improves the 
processes of the job itself. Few ac- 
tive and intelligent men can work in 
an invironment where they have little 
voice in management without encoun- 
tering obstacles in equipment or 
routine which dishearten and dis- 
courage. Such obstacles are twice as 
annoying to the men on the job as 
they can be to any supervisory offi- 
cer. The waste inherent in them is 
galling to any good workman. A 
real chance to deal with such mat- 
ters at the place of work will out- 
weigh all the theoretical abstrac- 
tions in Christendom. 
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'The Unsolved Problem of Government 





Condensed from The Nation’s Business (Aug. '24) 


William E. Borah, U. S. Senator from Idaho 


T the outset of the past session 
of Congress the indebtedness 
of this country, state and na- 
tional, was 32 billion dollars. At 
its close this sum had been increased 
to 36 billions. Congress reduced 


' taxes $300,000,000 and increased our 
' obligations some 4 billion dollars,and 





our constituencies are now being told 
their burdens have been lightened. 

I have long thought that that is 
the most vital problem in American 
politics. I do not regard it as a party 
matter, but rather a national prob- 
lem. 

In 1894 our taxation was $12.50 
per capita. In 1922 it was $64.63 
per capita. In 1913 we were taking 
6.4 per cent of our national income 
in the way of taxes. In 1922 we 
were taking 12.1 per cent. In 15 
northwestern states, between 1920 
and 1923, 108,000 farmers lost their 
farms through foreclosure or tax 
sale; over 122,000 lost their prop- 
erty without legal proceedings; and 
373,000 retained their property only 
through the leniency of creditors. I 
realize that other things enter into 
this condition of affairs, but in- 
creased taxes has been a predominat- 
ing factor in bankrupting these agri- 
culturists. 

Figures ordinarily are dull and 
tedious things. But these figures 
sound the whole gamut of human 
passion and plumb the depth of hu- 
man misery and despair. Homes 
abandoned, families separated, and 
the plans of a lifetime shattered, and 
shattered after it is too late to form 
others. 

If this is not a national problem, 
there can be no national problem. 
We can no more withstand the en- 
ervating effects of waste and public 
prodigality upon the character and 
fortunes of our citizens than other 
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peoples whose history is now closed. 

I have seen some efforts of late, 
designed apparently to minimize the 
evil of tax burdens, telling us how 
great we are, and how rich we are 
as a nation, and that these com- 
plaints of which we hear are from 
people who are never satisfied, who 
would be complaining of something 
else if there were no taxes. I do not 
subscribe to such a doctrine. 

On the other hand, it is an assur- 
ing fact, revealed both by history 
and observation, that the people pur- 
sue uncomplainingly their daily avo- 
cations until overtaken by that form 
of injustice, economic or political, 
which puts in jeopardy their rights 
or challenges their security. 

Upon this question of government 
expenditures, city, state and federal, 
the time has long since passed when 
the taxpayer should remain silent. 
The people have been patient too 
long. 

I recognize that much of this bur- 
den comes from local taxes. Con- 
gress cannot deal with that problem 
and shift that weight. But an eco- 
nomical government at Washington, 
an example here at the nation’s cap- 
ital, will give much direct relief and 
indirectly the effect would be of tre- 
mendous benefit to all. 

The fact is that the blame is both 
double and single and can be lifted 
only by double and single efforts. 
But the lead in the crusade for econo- 
my should come from Washington. 
Anything which brings economic 
health to the country as a whole 
will help the farmer and the small 
business man and every honest toiler 
in the land. 

Let us not confuse the issue by 
pointing to the extravagances of 
cities and states. What we need is 
a beginning, a manifestation of in- 
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vincible purpose, something which 
in the estimation of the people will 
lift the Government at Washington 
out of this eternal circle of appropri- 
ations and taxes around which we 
are lashed in monotonous mediocrity 


year after year. Unless we make 
up our minds as a people, not only 
as a House of Representatives and 
a Senate, but as a people, that we 
shall deny ourselves, and that we 
shall cut, regardless of personal con- 
sequences, there is no hope for the 
alleviation of this condition. 


I know that there is scarcely a 
proposition for the appropriation of 
money which has not behind it some 
laudable and most commendable 
sentiment. You could find sufficient 
reason for taking every dollar out 
of the Treasury of the United States 
and not violate any of the Ten Com- 
mandments. But we cannot conduct 
government affairs on that basis. 


I greatly appreciate the value of 
political parties. There is nothing 
to take their place in a government 
like ours. But this is not a partisan 
question. Public expenditures, and 
thereby the inevitable increase of 
taxes, is no longer merely an eco- 
nomic question. 


It has already reached the point 
where it may, and must be, regarded 
as a great moral question. It in- 
volves not only the material welfare 
but the moral stamina of our citt- 
zens. These increased burdens 
mean imperiled and forfeited homes, 
mean fewer educational advantages 
for the coming citizen, mean separat- 
ed and demoralized families. They 
mean energy thwarted and enter- 
prise sterilized, and, last of all, they 
mean thriftlessness and improvl- 
dence and moral breakdown of a 
great people. 

We have reached the point where 
danger signals are out. Men and 
women are beginning to feel a deep 
sense of wrong. Faith in the Gov- 
ernment is giving away. The men 
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who stop this waste from the Public 
Treasury, who will call for and se- 
cure a return to the simple and sound 
principles of public economy, it is 
not too much to say, will be the 
second founders of this republic. 


Look back over the past 30 years 
—a fugitive shadow upon the dial 
when considered as a mere matter of 
time, but a century when measured 
by their effect upon our Government. 
The bonds piled up, the bureaus built 
up, the offices created, the constant 
mounting of the tax burden, the 
spread and waste of prodigality. Re- 
view this record with care and re- 
flection. Then, assuming that this 
fateful tendency is to continue—and 
there is every evidence that it is to 
continue—project yourself into the 
future for 30 years. 


There will be an officer for every 
ten persons in the republic. Every 
conceivable activity of mind and 
body will be under the direction and 
surveillance of a bureau. Inspectors 
and spies will leer upon the citizen 
from every street and corner and 
accompany him hourly in his daily 
avocation. Forty per cent of the na- 
tional income will be demanded for 
public expenses. We will still have 
a republic in name but a bureau- 
cracy in fact—the most wasteful, the 
most extravagant, the most demoral- 
izing and deadly form of govern- 
ment which God has ever permitted 
to torture the human family. 


This is not the picture of a dis- 
turbed imagination; it is the re- 
morseless logic of the present drift 
of things. All you need to do is 
to take up the last 30 years and lay 
them down upon the next 30 years 
and you have it all as I have indi- 
cated. It seems to me time to take 
stock. The rarest as well as the 
most profound incident in free gov- 
ernment is when ‘‘a great people turn 
a calm and scrutinizing eye upon 
itself.’”’ And it is time that we brace 
ourselves for that ordeal. 
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Who Will Do Our Dirty Work Now? 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (Sept. 6, '24) 


James H. Collins 


N industrial engineer said to 
me, “‘You can go into any little 
shop today and find a small 

power-driven machine that does the 
muscle work of four or five men. The 


farmer has similar machines, and 
so has the housewife. Since heavy 
immigration stopped in 1914, our 


power facilities in factories alone 
have increased fully 15,000,000 
horse power. Count one mechan- 
ical horse power as equal to the 
muscle work of two able-bodied 
men, and include all the power used 
outside factories, anc you will see 
that if we had to keep the country 
going with man engines, the cheap 
common labor of immigration, some- 
where between 3,000,000 and 5,000,- 
000 immigrants would have to be 
brought in every year. and they 
would have to be able-bodied men. 
In a word, this is not a pick-and- 
shovel country, but one that grows 
on mechanical power.” 

An official of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board said, ““Em- 
ployers will insist that the country 
cannot do its work and grow without 
immigration labor. The pinch will 
probably come soon, at the next up- 
turn of business The sooner the 
pinch comes, the better. Then em- 
ployers will turn to mechanization 


of their plants and processes. It is 
in the smaller establishments that 
this process proceeds slowly. The 


corporation president, when he is 
confronted with a situation like the 
coming shortage of unskilled labor. 
sets his engineers at work to devise 
mechanical substitutes. But the 
small employer may have no en- 
gineer or technical adviser. Some- 
thing is coming however which will 
force him to act, and because it 
promises to be a situation affecting 
all industry, he will have the assist- 
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ance of engineers employed by cor- 
porations offering to sell him the 
machinery and the power which must 
be substituted for immigrant labor. 

‘“‘Next, we shall be driven to a re- 
location of our labor market. Take 
soft-coal mining as an illustration. 
Official estimates indicate that there 
are 200,000 more coal miners in that 
industry than are needed. When 
the shoe pinches enough to compel 
the relocation of labor markets, the 
superfluous soft-coal miners will be 
drawn into other occupations, like 
building, and instead of working six 
months in the year and loafing an- 
other six months, increasing the 
price to the consumer, they will be 
continuously employed at better 


wages. and live under better condi- 
tions.”’ 
Much work has already been 


transformed from a muscle to a me- 
chanical basis No further back 
than three years ago, gangs of 
Italians by the half hundred swarmed 
on paving or road building jobs. To- 
day you hear a ‘‘Pr-r-r-r-r-pt-pt-pt.” 
There are still Italians, but they 
come in gangs of a half dozen, bring- 
ing machines that do the work sev- 
eral times as fast and a good deal 
better. The compressed-air drill cuts 
down through the old asphalt and 
concrete at the rate of a foot a min- 
ute. After the street has been graded 
by power scrapers. a mechanical con- 
crete mixer lays the foundation, and 
a gang of negroes laying the asphalt 
is followed by steam rollers. Trench- 
ing for water pipe or gas mains is 
done by machinery, the pipes low- 
ered by power cranes and the joints 
calked by pneumatic tools. 
Engineers estimate that upwards 
of 9,000,000 horse power of com- 
pressed air equipment is now work- 
ing in the United States, with at 
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least 2,900,000 added each 
This is the third great form of power, 


year. 


steam being first and 
second. 

An air drill of the type used in 
rock work does the equivalent of 25 
men. The portable compressor can 
be taken anywhere. It furnishes 
power for many purposes. In min- 
ing, for example, one-third the time 
of each shift was formerly needed 
in shoveling out the ore after a blast. 
Now low-head drag and conveyor 
machines do the work in a fraction 
of the time. On the railroads the 
tamping of ballast formerly done by 
a 16-man gang is turned over to a 
pneumatic tamping machine operated 
by five. And the ballast is rammed so 
tightly that it need be retamped once 
where it was formerly necessary to 
do ittwice. Painting is another com- 
pressed-air job. Millions of tons of 
structural steel and other rough sur- 
faces are painted in this way in half 
the time formerly required. 


How each industry is turning its 
unthinking muscle work over to ma- 
chinery is a story of mechanical con- 
veyors, motor-driven tools, lifting 
magnets, gravity chutes and other 
appliances too numerous to mention. 
For instance, the _ elevated  rail- 
roads and subways just natural- 
ly had to have one man to sell the 
passenger ticket and another man 
to receive it in a box. They were 
immovable as the gods. But lately, 
rising wages and labor scarcity have 
forced engineers to examine the 
fundamentals, with the outcome that 
New York’s elevated roads and sub- 
ways are being equipped with turn- 
stiles that admit the passengers when 
a nickel is dropped in a slot, and 
these are being followed by slot 
machines that will change a dime, 
a quarter or a half dollar into 
nickels. 


Industry looked yesterday to Ellis 


electricity 


Island. It is looking today to the 
Patent Office and the equipment 
salesman. And an astonishing side 


light on the common labor situation 
is that though we have been receiv- 
ing fewer and fewer able-bodied im- 
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migrants the past ten years, working 
hours have been decreasing. Fifteen 
years ago, in 1909, less than 8 per 
cent of the wage earners in factory 
industries enjoyed the eight-hour day 
—Iimanini12. At the last census, in 
1919, nearly one-half the wage earn- 
ers in factories had the eight-hour 
day. Since 1919, the number of 
eight-hour workers has increased. 

More machinery is one solution of 
the problem, and teaching laborers 
to do more work and earn more 
money is another. In the South- 
western copper mines, excellent re- 
sults follow when the most skillful 
miners, men who use their heads to 
get out more ore, are assigned as 
teachers to show others better ways 
of setting up drills and loading holes 
to blast out more ore. In some cases 
men who have never been under- 
ground before have doubled and 
trebled output under good teaching, 
and their earnings increased propor- 
tionately. 


“The immigrant labor wasn't 
cheap labor at all,’’ said an indus- 
trial engineer, ‘‘and if it had been 
really cheap we could never have 
imported enough of it to keep pace 
with demand. For we were import- 
ing labor in the smallest and most 
expensive unit—the human engine. 
There is no immigration problem. It 
is one of management, industrial 
leadership, the use of more machin- 
ery and better processes.”’ 


Who will do our rough, dirty 
work now that Giovanni’s gone? 


Why, we'll do it ourselves. Not 
with muscle, but with power. It 
will still be rough and dirty—run- 
ning an air drill or a steam shovel 
is no clerical job. But it is pure 
fancy to think that native Americans 
avoid rough, dirty jobs, and pure 
propaganda to maintain that this 
part of our national life must be 
turned over to green immigrants. 
Tet the job be ever so rough and 
dirty, let’s do it with power instead 
of muscle; use the man to run the 
machine, and pay him native Amert- 
can wages. You won’t have to go 
far to hire native Americans. 
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China Faces the Modern World 


Condensed from Current History (Sept. '24) 


Liang Shih-Yi, Former Premier of the Chinese Republic 


HEN an American says ‘“Eu- 
W rope’ he means one-fourth of 

the human race and, incidental- 
ly, one-fifteenth of the earth’s sur- 
face. When he says ‘China’ he 
means another fourth of the human 
race, dwelling upon another fifteenth 
of the earth’s surface, but of one 
blood and with a single literature 
written in a literary language which 
is common to all. Is it fair, there- 
fore, when you speak of disorder, to 
look upon Europe as consisting of 
separate units, but to regard China 
as a whole? To be strictly fair, we 
should compare China and all .Eu- 
rope—and then it will be seen that 
Europe is at least as much given 
to strife as is China. 


It is often asked, What is wrong 
with China? In proportion to num- 
bers, it is questionable whether 
there are many more robbers in 
China than in any other equally ex- 
tensive areas of the earth’s surface. 
One is about as safe in China as 
elsewhere. Americans can get a 
fairly good idea of ‘“‘What is wrong 
with China?” by reading the history 
of their own first 12 or 15 years of 
independence, when State was ar- 
rayed against State, and all were 
more or less contemptuous of the 
Continental Government. During 
those years Europe looked with scorn 
upon America’s feeble attempts to 
maintain even the semblance of dig- 
nity, and predicted confidently that 
“the great experiment’’ would not 
outlast the generation which had 
dared to enter upon it. Think of 
these troubles, and then remember 
that America’s problems concerned 
only a couple of millions of souls, 
occupying the cemparatively small 
area of 12 States. China has dared 
to attempt the same experiment with 
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one-quarter of the human race in 
an area larger than Europe. 


It is still little more than a few 
years since the Manchu was over- 
thrown and the people of China were 
declared the only sovereign. Yet in 
this short period progress has been 
made, greater than even the most 
sanguine were justified in anticipat- 
ing. The old order is gone, and 
gone, I] believe, forever. The old 
schools have given place to schools 
of the Western type, not yet in suffi- 
cient numbers to make the masses 
the intelligent citizens which must 
be trained before any popular gov- 
ernment can expect full success, but 
rapidly increasing. 

Until France ratifies the Nine- 
Power Treaty, thus making it possi- 
ble to call together the international 
conference which is to abolish our 
interprovincial tariffs, known as 
likin, the Chinese people are power- 
less to do anything to restore the 
confidence which the recent failure of 
the Government to meet its inter- 
national debts has so severely shak- 
en. The Chinese people all favor the 
abolition of likin. Those Chinese 
who have been educated in America 
have not failed to remark that under 
America’s first Constitution, custom 
houses separated the States as today 
they do the provinces of China, 
breeding, then as now, jealousies 
and animosities between political 
groups with a common future de- 
pending upon their ability to main- 
tain peace among themselves. The 
problem of unifying China will be 
greatly simplified by the breaking 
down of customs barriers between 
the provinces, even as the problem 
of unifying America was simplified 
by the provision in the Constitution 
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of 1789 providing for free commerce 
between the States. 

Although the Chinese desire to 
see reconciliations among their chief 


leaders, for these help to prevent 
strife and brigandage, China’s prob- 
lems cannot be really solved merely 
by alliances among military com- 
manders. What we need is economic 
assistance in so far as this is a safe 
investment for our friends. We do 
not need charity; we do not need a 
receiver; we only need friends will- 
ing to give us a fair chance and see 
that no one takes it from us. As- 
tonishing as has been the develop- 
ment of the Far East since the pass- 
ing of the period of isolation, its 
development during the next 50 years 
will be even greater. China possesses 
markets potentially comparable to 
France or Italy, hidden away in the 
vast recesses of the interior, a thou- 
sand miles from the nearest rail- 


road. The Province of Szechuan, 
for example, has about 76,000,000 
inhabitants, intelligent, energetic 


and extremely thrifty people, whose 
products will pack the freight trains 
as soon as capital gains confidence 
enough to provide railways. Every 
one of the 22 provinces offers similar 
chances of development. The Chi- 
nese; who, even in the most remote 
regions, do not need to be educated 
in the use of the products of modern 
industry, would make excellent cus- 
tomers tomorrow if their economic 
resources should suddenly be de- 
veloped so as to give them adequate 
purchasing power. This will come 
slowly with the rise of modern in- 
dustry anc mass production. 

Modern factories are being built 
in China with astonishing rapidity, 
as capital is wise enough to see the 
possibilities offered by a combination 
of cheap labor, which is both intel- 
ligent and faithful, a wealth of raw 
material, and an increase in the num- 
ber of native leaders of industry 
trained in the schools of the West 
and in the scientific institutions that 
have been established in China itself. 
I have long advocated the closest co- 
operation between Western science, 
Western economic efficiency, and the 
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industrial classes of China. With 
the advances already made there has 
come a new spirit of hope among the 
Chinese laborers. 

China has been compelled, against 
her will, to turn her energies to the 
gigantic task of preparation for 
Western warfare, at a time when 
those energies should have been de- 
voted wholly to education and ac- 
quiring the modern arts of peace. 
Today China has about a million men 
in arms, and they are more of a 
menace to Chinese than to the out- 
side enemies of China. We welcome 
every change which brings the world 
nearer to the time when vast armies 
will be no longer considered an es- 
sential of civilization. We do not 
want to be compelled to take the 
worst from the West, but its best and 
highest ideals. We can divert our 
armies into the ways of peace only 
if the progressive West will advance 
to a point where we can feel secure 
in devoting our intelligence to the 
works of peace. 

It is useless in these days to talk 
of Europe having peace, or America 
having peace or China having peace. 
You can no more localize peace than 
in 1914 you could localize war. 
If every army and every navy 
could be obliterated, and every man 
now following the unproductive 
ways of military preparation could 
be put behind a plow, or into a fac- 
tory, the problem of the world’s sub- 
sistence would at once become so 
simple that peace would seem the 
normal thing of life. 

It is to be hoped that henceforth 
the people of the West may come 
more and more to look upon the 
Chinese people as the honest friends 
of international justice, upon which 
alone permanent world-wide peace 
can be built. 

There is no such thing as a Pan- 
Asiatic movement in train so far as 
China is concerned. That menace 
described by a recent Western writer 
as “the rising tide of color’ is fic- 
tion, not fact, in so far as it relates 
to the Chinese. Our desire is for 
peace, friendship and commerce with 
all nations. 
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Intolerance in Politics 


Condensed Editorial from The Christian Century (July 10, ’24) 


UR aversion to intolerance is 

based upon the fact that the 

word connotes a denial to the 
individual of the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, or a denial of equal 
rights before the law, or the estab- 
lishment of a religious qualification 
for the holding of public office. If 
anyone has brought forward any 
such intolerant proposal, we have not 
heard of it. No one, so far as we 
know, has suggested that a Catholic 
should be legally debarred from the 
presidency. Any native born citizen 
of proper age can be president if he 
can get elected. But not every person 
who is constitutionally qualified is 
fit for the office. Is it religious in- 
tolerance to oppose the election of 
a man to the presidency on the 
ground that he is a Catholic? Even 
the klansmen, as Professor Mecklin 
says in his excellent book, “reiterate 
that they are not opposed to Catho- 
licism as a religion. They acknowl- 
edge freely the right of the Catholic 
to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. Their 
objection is that, for Catholics, the 
last word is spoken by the infallible 
head of a vast theocratic autocracy, 
the pope.” Are there any reasons 
why a good tolerant American should 
not desire to see a Catholic at the 
head of our government? 


The decision will hinge largely 
upon the question whether that “‘last 
word”? which is spoken by the su- 
preme Catholic authority has refer- 
ence solely to religious matters, or 
whether it may not also have to do 
with matters which we consider 
within the proper field of govern- 
mental action. The one doctrine the 
acceptance of which is most impera- 
tively demanded of every Catholic is 
that of the infallibility of the pope. 
Consider, then, the words of Pope 
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Pius IX, in the Syllabus of Errors 
issued December 8, 1864, and never 
subsequently altered or denied by 
any competent authority: 

“It is an error to assert that every 
man is free to embrace and profess 
the religion he shall believe true, 
guided by the light of reason.’’ Here 
is a denial of the principle of toler- 
ance by those who are now protest- 
ing in the name of tolerance against 
raising the issue of religion in an 
election. 

“It is an error to assert that the 
church has not the power of availing 
herself of force or any direct or in- 
direct temporal power.”” The line 
between religious and political au- 
thority seems to grow very faint here. 

“It is an error to assert that the 
church has not the innate and legiti- 
mate right of acquisition and posses- 
sion.’’ This takes the matter of titles 
to property entirely out of civil con- 
trol and claims for the church a right 
which no other corporation possesses, 
that of holding property without ref- 
erence to the law. 

“It is an error to assert that ec- 
clesiastical courts for temporal 
causes, of the clergy, whether civil 
or criminal, ought to be abolished.” 
The clergy then should not be amen- 
able to the laws of the land or 
subject to its courts, even in criminal 
cases. 


“It is an error to assert that, in 
the case of conflicting laws between 
the two powers, the civil law ought 
to prevail.’”” The possibility of con- 
flict is recognized and the superiority 
of ecclesiastical law is asserted. 

“It is an error to assert that pop- 
ular schools should be freed from all 
ecclesiastical authority, government 
and interference and should be fully 
subject to the civil and political 
power.” What becomes of our public 
schools on this basis? 
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“It is an error to assert that the 
church ought to be separated from 
the state and the state from the 


church.’’ But the constitution of the 
United States does assert it. 


“It is an error to assert that it 
is allowable to refuse obedience to 
legitimate princes, and even to rise 
in insurrection against them.’ How 
else did the United States come into 
existence as an independent nation? 
This denies the legitimacy of every 
republican government in the world. 


“It is an error to assert that a 
merely civil contract may, among 
Christians, constitute a true mar- 
riage, or that the contract is not null 
if the sacrament is excluded. It is 
an error to assert that matrimonial 
causes and espousals belong to civil 
jurisdiction.’’ Here the church de- 
nies to the state a jurisdiction over 
domestic relations which every mod- 
ern state asserts. 


“It is an error to assert that in 
the present day it is no longer ex- 
pedient that the Catholic religion 
shall be held as the only religion of 
the state, to the exclusion of all other 
modes of worship.’’ The supreme 
and infallible Catholic authority 
clearly proclaims that all other forms 
of religion should be excluded. 


These propositions are the very 
quintessence of intolerance. It is 
true that liberal and enlightened 
American Catholics do not speak 
with this voice. They have advo- 
cated tolerance. In no other wav 
could they themselves enjoy it. De 
Tocqueville, writing 89 years ago, 
said that because the Catholics in 
America are in the minority and are 
generally poor they are favorable to 
freedom and tolerance, because only 
so can they be assured of tolerance 
for themselves. ‘“‘These two causes 
induce them unconsciously to adopt 
political principles which they would 
perhaps support with less zeal if 
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they were rich and preponderant’’— 
as they now are. 


The sincerity of the patriotism of 
American Catholics ought not to be 
called in question. Thousands of 
them have served their country with 
the utmost devotion. Where no con- 
flict exists between the authority of 
church and state, there is no reason 
why they should not so do. In spite 
of the utterance of Pius IX quoted 
above and the approval of those 
principles by subsequent popes, it 
has been the policy of the church to 
avoid conflicts. It has been a purely 
opportunist policy which cannot 
reconcile itself simultaneously with 
the demands of the papacy, support- 
ed by the decree of infallibility, and 
the demands of the civil govern- 
ment, supported by the requirements 
of good citizenship. Dean Inge puts 
it rather sharply when, speaking for 
England, he says: ‘No Catholic is 
more than conditionally a_ patriot.” 
We would not like to phrase it so 
cuttingly. 


What, then, does tolerance mean 
in a country like this? It means 
different things for different people. 
For Catholics, on the basis of the 
words of their highest authority, 
tolerance can be no more than a 
policy of expediency regulating their 
attitude toward rebel sects which 
have no right to exist at all. For 
Protestants, it is a structural prin- 
ciple of civil society, guaranteeing to 
every man the right to form his own 
religious opinions and to make his 
own mistakes. It is not stirring up 
religious prejudice but merely inter- 
preting the plain facts of history to 
say that Catholicism is fundamental- 
ly and constitutionally intolerant. 
Protestant tolerance and true Amer- 
ican tolerance require that even the 
intolerant should be tolerated, but 
not necessarily that the intolerant 
should be placed at the head of the 
government. 
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She Wondered Why the Boys Wouldn’t Dance 
With Her Until A Little Child Told Her 


From Vanity Fair (Aug. '24) 
Donald Ogden Stewart 


Only those who have noticed a certain 
type of advertisement now rampant in the 
magazines, will fully relish Mr. Stewart’s 
burlesque. 


ILDRED HENDERSON had al- 
ways been a conscientious girl 
and fond of a good time with 

the opposite sex. Even in High School 
she had loved birds and flowers and 
all sorts of things that grew. And 
when it came time for her to wear 
long dresses, she was secretly rather 
glad and hoped that now Nelson 
Graves or Don Shepard would play 
nicely with her instead of throwing 
those horrid tomato soup cans at her 
whenever they saw her and, some- 
times, rocks and monkey-wrenches 
and tire-tools. 

Mildred never could understand 
what it was about her that made 
men run for the pyrene whenever 
she came into a ballroom. Mildred 
loved to dance and she danced well, 
too, with a pretty little kick at the 
end of each third step which showed 
off her trim ankle to perfect advan- 
vantage and with just the right 
amount of feminine appeal. 

But somehow men seemed to wish 
to avoid Mildred. At first she was 
not sure. But one night Charley 
Fagan had asked Mildred if she would 
mind getting out of his car for a 
minute to feel the radiator cap, as 
he thought that perhaps the water 
in the radiator was  boiling—and 
then, while Mildred was standing in 
front of the car, he had started full 
speed ahead and had run over her 
and never came back—well, Mildred 
could take a hint as well as the next 
girl, even if it did hurt; and so when 
she had recovered consciousness the 
next morning, she had picked herself 
up and walked proudly home alone 
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and had never spoken of love or 
anything else to Charley again, ex- 
cept at large formal parties when he 
was wearing his full dress suit and 
any apparent rudeness on his part 
would have been embarrassing to the 
hostess. 


And then there had been Bob Car- 
ter. Bob was Mildred’s cousin, but 
cousins often marry each other with- 
out any bad effects that can’t be 
corrected by glasses, and so when 
Bob came to Indianapolis with the 
Harvard Glee Club, Mildred took 
particular pains to be nice to him. 
But as soon as he had met Mildred, 
instead of dancing all evening with 
her (as she had hoped) he had gone 
to sleep in the Locker Room at the 
Country Club, which distressed Mil- 
dred very much and made her won- 
der all the more what it was about 
her that made men dance with the 
other girls instead of with her. 


Mildred’s mother had not been 
that way. Men had always seemed 
to like her even before her marriage 
to wealthy Mr. Frank Henderson, 
president of the Henderson Bolt and 
Washer Company, and she had al- 
ways been popular with the leading 
debutantes and beaux of her social 
set in South Bend. Indeed, when she 
was a girl it was common gossip of 
the town that Nellie Ossip could 
marry when and whom she chose, 
and it had been no great surprise 
that she had captured the heart and 
hand of cosmopolitan Frank Hender- 
son of Indianapolis. And you can 
imagine that it now hurt her pride 
considerably (although she never 
said a word on the subject) to see 
that her daughter Mildred was still 
unmarried, even though Mildred had 
visited all her college classmates in 
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almost every state 
Men just didn’t seem to take to Mil- 
dred—but she didn’t know why. 


Mildred’s grandmother had not 


in the union. 


been that way, either. Born in a 
covered wagon on the Fourth of 
July, Chastity Betts had gone on to 
ever greater triumphs over the 
genus male; and even now at the 
age of 96, she had a certain amount 
of appeal to men (except on days 
when her rheumatism was bad); and 
indeed she had been, only recently, 
indirectly responsible for the dis- 
missal of two icemen and a Gas In- 
spector who had been caught by Mr. 
Henderson chasing the old lady 
along the rainwater troughs on the 
roof. But men didn’t seem to take 
to her granddaughter Mildred—and 
she didn’t know why. 


And then, one day, Mildred found 
out. A little child told her. 


It was the day of the Simpson’s 
dinner party and all afternoon Mil- 
dred had been in a fever of excite- 
ment because Mrs. Simpson had told 
her that she was going to seat her 
next to Murray Smith, the popular 
capitalist and crack polo player from 
Dayton, Ohio. Mildred had never 
met Mr. Smith socially, although she 
had been hit very hard in the head 
at Miami by a polo ball: and she 
was very anxious for the evening to 
come. 


Promptly at seven she presented 
herself at the door of her hostess; 
and while she was waiting for the 
other guests and the hostess to ar- 
rive (for Mildred had come an hour 
early in order not to miss a minute 
of conversation with Mr. Smith) she 
kept looking in the mirror and won- 
dering if tonight was to be the night. 

“I wonder if tonight will be the 
night,” she said. 

And when Mr. Smith finally did 
come, the conversation began quite 
auspiciously for Mildred. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith,” she said, ‘I’ve 
heard so much about you.” 


“Is that so?” replied Mr. Smith. 
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“I just love polo,” said Mildred. 

“Is that so?” replied Mr. Smith. 

“And I hear you’ve just come back 
from Paris,” said Mildred. 


“Yes,’’ said Mr. Smith. 


“Don’t you just love the Eiffel 
Tower?” said Mildred, who had been 
to Paris herself. 


And then, just as she was ap- 
parently getting on so nicely with 
Mr. Smith, it happened. Mildred 
found out what it was that was keep- 
ing her back while other girls were 
forging ahead. 


“Pardon me,” said Mrs. Simpson, 
the hostess. “I want you to meet 
my little daughter, Alice, Mr. Smith.” 


“How do you do, Alice?’”’ said Mr. 
Smith. ‘‘How old are you?” 

“Nine,’”’ replied Alice, “I hear that 
you have just been to Paris.” 

“Yes,”’ replied Mr. Smith. 

“How was the Picasso show at 
Paul Rosenberg’s?”’ asked little 
Alice. 

“Fine!’’ replied Mr. Smith. ‘Do 
you like Picasso?’ 

“In his latest work—yes,”’ replied 
Alice. ‘‘He seems to have more to 
say than the others—although I am 
very fond of Leger and Marie Laur- 
encin. Have you read Cocteau’s 
latest poems? And I hear James 
Joyce is working again. What did 
you think of ‘Ulysses’? Didn’t you 
adore those last 50 pages? That part 
where ad 

“Come,” said Mr. Smith, “let us 
go into dinner and discuss all this.” 

And so, before the very eyes of the 
disconsolate Mildred, little Alice 
took Mr. Smith’s arm and they 
walked away. 

Once more the horrible thing had 
happened. Once more she had seen 
the man she loved desert her for 
another, apparently no more attrac- 
tive than she. 


And then kind Mrs. Simpson, more 
frank than the rest, told her. 


“Little Alice gets all her dope,” 
she whispered, “from Vanity Fair.” 
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W. J. DAWSON (p. 327) is a clergyman and an author. Born in Towcester, Eng- 
land, he was ordained a Wesleyan minister in 1875. In 195 he came to live in America 
and is now pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Daw- 
son has lectured widely on literary and historical subjects, and his writings, which are 
engl vary in form from essays, poems, and novels, dealing with many different 
subjects. 


FREDERICK PALMER (p. 329) is an author and correspondent of wide experience 
who has observed many a military campaign for American newspapers and press asso- 
ciations, and during the World War served as a lieutenant-colonel with the A. E,z F. 


A. E. HAMILTON (p. 337) was formerly a fellow in teemetree at Clark Univer- 
sity, and assistant to President G. Stanley Hall. He has had a varied career in the 
United States and Mexico, and has been, among other things, an automobile salesman, 
secretary to a bishop, a teacher of history and a newspaper editorial writer. He now 
lives in Maine. 


WILLARD COOPER (p. 341), a veteran, was formerly a reporter for the Springfield 
Daily News. On his return from overseas, he joined the executive; staff of the American 
Legion and was one of its publicity experts in the battle of the Bonus. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH (p. 345) was one of the first men to apply scientific methods 
in office and industrial management. For years, while installing management systems 
in plants employing from 500 to 12,000 persons each, he made special studies of fatigue 
and its causes. His article, prepared a short time before his recent death, presents the 
result of these studies. 


CHARLES MERZ (p. 351), directly after his graduation from Yale in 1915, became 
managing editor of Harper’s Weekly. After a period as Washington correspondent of 
The New Republic he became an associate editor of that periodical. In 1921, after serv- 
ing as an officer in the A. E. F., he became a staff correspondent of the New York 
World, reporting present conditions in the Far East. He has traveled much, seen much, 
and reported much. 


MARGARET WIDDEMER (p. 365) occasionally turns from her novels and poetry 
to write an essay or two. A collection of her prose sketches is soon to appear. 


GEORGE SOULE (p. 371), formerly Washington correspondent of the New Republic 
and an editorial writer for the New York Evening Post, is now director of the Labor 
Bureau, Inc. He is the author of “The Intellectual and the Labor Movement,” and of 
many statistical reports on labor conditions in the United States. 
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